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OE I oe 5 AR EE nee 


at Belfrage hearing — 


By John T. McManus 


: § BAL barriers to: prevent examina- 


tion of relevant government rec- 
ords in- the- deportation: case against 
GUARDIAN editor Cedric Belfrage 
were set up by Immigration authorities 
last week, when the deportation hear- 
ings were resumed on Tues., Sept. 7. 


Unless reversed in the Courts, the 


~ rulings not only deny access to FBI 


and Immigration Service files on the 
case, but also permit government wit- 
nesses to refuse to submit to cross- 
examination on “closed” sessions of 
the House Un-American Activities 


MARTIN BERKELEY 
Sketched at the hearing 


Committee. The effect of this is to 


yprovide government informers’ with 


immunity from perjury charges, based 
on their original statements to com- 
mittees and government investigators. 

The proceedings, originally demand- 
ed by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy in May, 
1953, when Belfrage refused to co- 
operate with the McCarthy Committee, 
are being held in the Immigration 
Dept. building at 70 Columbus Av, 
New York City. 


SACRED NOTES: At GUARDIAN press 
time two witnesses had been called. 
The government’s intention to seal off 


its records from the defense became 
apparent with the first witness, one 
of two. FBI agents who conferred with 
Belfrage ‘for four hours in 1947 and 
received from him a self-typed state- 
ment concerning certain of his asso- 
ciations during his employment here 
with a British government .agency in 
1941-43. 


Belfrage’s brief statement, which 
freely. admitted association with poli- 
tical leftists including Communists as 
a part of his assignment was produced 
by Examining Officer Max Weinman; 
defense attorneys moved to place it in 
the record. However, the Immigration 
Dept. Inquiry Officer, Aaron Maltin, re- 
fused to subpena FBI notes of the full 
four-hour interview, which the FBI wit- 
ness admitted had been made subse- 
quent to the interview. 


SUBPENAS DENIED: After the second 
and chief witness thus far in the hear- 
ings had refused Wednesday to testify 
as to the content of previous interviews 
with FBI, Congressional Committee and 
Immigration Service representatives, 
defense attorney Nathan Dambroff 
made a formal motion calling upon the 
Inquiry Officer to subpena the minutes 
of all closed sessions of Congressional 
committees and all material relevant 
to the Belfrage case in the possession 
of the Immigration Service and the 
FBI. He cited numerous precedents— 
two of them civil cases—for producing 
such material, Inquiry Officer Maltin 
studied the precedents offered, but 
eventually denied the motion. (Belfrage 
has never been “named” as a Commu- 
nist in any known public hearing.) 


The first two days of hearings were 
generously attended by GUARDIAN 
readers under some difficulties, due to 
a small hearing room with the entrance 
behind the hearing officer, making it 
impossible to enter the room after the 
hearings had started without interrupt- 
ing the proceedings. 


MONEY vs. MORALITY: Chief witness 








The fruits of Bikini 


against Belfrage in the first two days Ajikichi Kuboyama, 30, one of 22 Japanese fishermen burned by H-Bomb ash as 
was Martin Berkeley, a 50-year old the result of the March 1 American test at Bikini, lies in a coma in a Tokyo hos- 


screenwriter who has been doing the 
government’s bidding since April, 1951. 
At that time he was identified before 


pital. Near death, he is comforted by his daughter, his wife and his mother. His 
condition, and apparent American indifference, have caused a furore in Japan. 
Japanese commentators charge that American press services are not reporting the 


the House Un-American Activities Com- — full details of the illness of Kuboyama and the others. The N.Y. Times carried 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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one-inch stories on Aug. 31 and Sept. 6. 





The Communist Control Act: What is the main danger? 


The author of the following article is a noted 
expert on constitutional law, 


HE COMMUNIST CONTROL ACT of 1954 relates 

to two separate subjects: (1) the Communist 
Party, and (2) the labor unions. While most of the 
discussion to date has dealt with the first, the second 
is the more dangerous. 


The Communist Party is declared by Sec. 2 of 
the Act to be “an instrumentality of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government of the United States.” 
Accordingly, Sec. 3 declares that it is “not entitled 
to any of the rights, privileges and immunities at- 
tendant upon legal bodies created under the laws 
of the U.S. or any political subdivision thereof.” 


The first section is a bill of attainder prohibited 
by Article III, Sec. 3 of the Constitution. A legis- 
lative body such as Congress cannot declare that 
any person or organization is “outlawed.” Many 
years ago, the California courts in Communist Party 
vs. Peek held that the state legislature was with- 
out power to order that party off the ballot for 
similar reasons. 


Nor is. it clear what rights are intended to. be . 
taken away. The statute makes no such specifica - 


tion. On the contrary, it contains this seemingly 
contradictory phrase: “That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as amending the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, as amended.” The last-named 
law does take away certain rights after a procedure 
whose legality is now being questioned in the courts. 
If it is not amended by this new law, it is difficult 
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to perceive what the new law adds. 

One can understand the concern which these 
sections caused many persons, particularly in view 
of the fact that what is “membership” is not always 
clear to anyone outside the U.S. Attorney’s office. 
The law reflects another movement toward a fas- 
cism wrapped in the mantle of law. 

But it is most unlikely that the federal govern- 
ment will seek to enforce these meaningless and 
unconstitutional previsions. The problem will arise 
when some city boati of elections seeks to remove 
a political party froi» the ballot on the ground that 
it is the Communist Party or a successor. That 
litigation, if it reaches an appellate court, will prob- 
ably result in a decision holding the law unen- 
forceable. 


T= SECOND SECTION of the Act poses extremely 
serious problems, It marks the logical develop- 
ment of labor controls which began with the Taft- 
Hartley Law. Students of labor union regulation 
in fascist Italy and Nazi Germany are aware of the 
large body of precedent for this action by our 
Congress. 

The law creates a new species called “Communist- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The outlaw law 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

It is typical of a police-state that 
the outlawing of a political party 
was made a part of the same law 
to destroy unions. This mad deed 
carries a grim contradiction. Can 
a body of frantic lawmakers, goad- 
ed and frightened by McCarthyism, 
wipe out by s° many votes the 
realities of life that create a Com- 
munist party, or any movement of 
the people to better themselves? 

Such an act of Congress cannot 
outlaw the blight of unemploy- 
ment, the demand for peace, & 
broader democracy with equality 
for all, nor the struggles of labor 
now under attack by the same 
Congress, Jeff Patrick 





See Swedenborg 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
The elderly angel in the GUAR- 
DIAN looks kind of puny and dis- 


couraged, not to say lonesome. 
\\, _ 
ee 









“Only 5, going on 6” 


Angels are never really lonely. Your 
Art Dept. should bese up on Swed- 
enborg. Angeloerat 


A Labor Party 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I agree with your editorial eal- 
ing for a rededication to building 
a third party movement. But it 
would be better to say: a labor 
party. For a labor party is the 
necessary companion of a strong 
labor movement, and both are nec- 
essary for progress and socialism. 

Following the ‘54 elections, the 
Progressive Party should be recon- 
stituted on a labor party basis. 
Thus the labor movement could be 
shown the way to its political des- 
tiny. 

The ALP could help by running 
@ campaign calling for a labor 
party, and exposing the Democratic- 
Republican campaigns for concen- 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


American pigeons will give a 
heroine’s welcome today to 
Leaping Lena, a German carrier 
pigeon who hedge-hopped Soviet 
censors to carry an anti-Krem- 
lin mesage through the iron 
Curtain, the Crusade for Free- 
dom announced yesterday. 

At [Idlewild] Alrport 1,000 
pigeons, released by local fan- 
clers, wll welcome Lena, Four 
hero p'geons of World War H 
wilt serve on the reception 
committee. ..- 

e —N. Y. Times 

One-year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
aeading. This week's winner: 
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tration eamps, a labor front, and 
war. It could run a man Hke Mc- 
Avoy—or Corliss Lamont — and 
unite the ALPers and independent 
ex-ALPers, Any other policy would 
be political suicide. 

How about an Independent Labor 
Party for 1956? A perspective of 
eventual “coalition” with the Dem- 
ecratie and Liberal parties leads 
only to the grave, J.G. 


Strength through unity 


RICHMOND, CALIF. 

We progressives make a great 
mistake by our factionalism. Some 
ef us are progressives, some are 
socialists, some are communists, 
some are Democrats, some in other 
groups. We fuss among ourselves 
instead of battling the enemy. 
Fascism has taken over the country 
but we are still squabbling among 
ourselves. The plunderbund faces 
the country unitedly although 
they have their differences and 
antagonisms but they have the 
brains to make common cause 
against the public. 

We ean convert our weakness 
into strength by unity. We can 
retain our differences but we 
should face the enemy unitedly. 

J, M. MeCullough 


A Communist candidate 
NEWARK, N. J. 

I am the Communist Party can- 
@didate for Freeholder in Essex 
County. The hysterical mob action 
taken in Congress in outlawing the 
Communist Party would prevent me 
from appearing on the ballot as 
the candidate of the Communist 
Party. 

Do you agree that the issue 
here is not endorsement of the 
Communist Party or its aims, but 
one of defense of the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and the ele- 
mentary democratic rights of the 
American people? 

If so, will you speak out now 
against this police state monstros- 
ity regardless of your opinions of 


the Communist Party and [fts 
program? Charles Nusser 
For Mare 


NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIP. 

He died in the rain, in the street. 
Rain fell in the country too; 

The soil burst with a thousand new 
blades of grass. 


Let it rain again in the city, and 
thrust up through the asphalt 
a million Marcantonios, 

Jane Trivers 


Heart of the nation 
LORAIN, OHIO 
Congratulations for the wonder- 
ful obituary editorial for Vito 
“Marcantonio (Aug. 16), and also for 
the marvelous photo of the people 
lined up to view the funeral pro- 
cession (Aug, 23). What a peerless 
testimony to the heart of the great 
fighter the faces of those people 
revealed! Both in the coffin and in 
the people—there was truly the 
heart of the nation! 
R, Grant 


Against conscription 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Surprisingly few young people re- 
alize that the 1950 Selective Act 
expires next July. If sufficient 
publie pressure could be brought 
to bear on Congress to prevent its 
reenactment, a great victory would 
be won for the American people, 
and for world peace. Especially 
would it be a victory for the youth 
ef the nation, for whom the future 
now holds such dim prospects. To- 
day a young guy can’t plan his 
life very far ahead. More and more 
youth feel that “ya gotta go sooner 
or later.” Sometimes this gives 
them sueh resentful and reckless 
attitudes that they feel they must 


. “hive .a. dittle,”.. Le. perfomm tielt ~ 


and ilHegal acts, before they get 
grabbed. 

The main question is, how to 
get the people in action to prevent 
a new draft law, or even worse, 
UMT. The conditions are very good 
today for rallying sufficient sup- 
port, If every GUARDIAN reader 
of draft age (and others also) 
could make an effort I am sure 
great support could be garnered. 
Resolutions could be introduced 
in organizations such as unions, 
NAACP, farmer organizations, Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action and so 
on. In certain areas perhaps it 
would be possible to set up new 
groups for this effort alone. 

There is an organization called 
Natl. Council Against Conscription 
which has pioneered in this field, 
It is backed by such diverse indi- 
viduals as Albert Einstein and 
Leuis Bromfield. The address is 
1013 18th St. N.W., Washington 
6. D.€, This group puts out good 
anti-conscription literature. 

A Progressive Student 


She likes it 
CEDAREDGE, COLO. 

It seems to me that the U.8. 
S.R. has the only society on earth 
that practices what the Christians 
preach. 

Here is a whole people engaged 
in being kind to its children, con- 
siderate of its neighbor, practically 
concerned about those who need 
special eare, unvindictive toward 
its enemy; vitally interested in its 
daily work, eager for knowledge, 
determined to have peace, hungry 
for beauty. 

This, fellow human beings, is 80- 
eialism. I like }t, 

Marjorie Brown 





Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“Tell me, is it realty true that 
Mr. Dulles threatened to with- 

draw Douglas Fairbanks?” 


He has tasted it 
HADDAM, CONN. 

I have some idea what you are 
up against in publishing a liberal 
paper. I had a little experience 
myself. It was back in 1916 I tried 
publishing a socialist paper, The 
Oklahoma Comrade, at Claremore, 
Okla, I was type-setter, editorial 
writer, pressman and  house-to- 
house distributor. In the distribu- 
tion I did have the help of loyal 
comrades. Gene -Debs was running 
for President, our troops were in- 
vading Mexico and the Ludlow 
massacre #ewas burning in our 
minds. After six months the post 
office dept. decided we were not 
entitled to a 2d class mailing priv- 
ilege and confiscated our money 
we had been depositing at the 
higher rate. We saw days when the 
wife and kiddies did not have 
enough to eat. ee 

Ernest F. MeNutt 
Mexican migrants 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

I am deeply sorry for the mi- 
grant Mexican workers in Califor- 
nia. I hear that they work in 
Mexico from sun-up until sun- 
down for 25 cents per day; also, 
I hate unjust and harsh treatment 
for the Mexican migrants as well 
as for anybody else. 


However, your article by Ione 
Kramer (Aug. 9) gives the tmpres- 
sion that you think that the Mex- 
icans should be allowed to eross 
the border in a tidal wave unre- 
strained, and allowed to stay in 
this country. I disagree wholeheart- 
edly. We are closer to the problem 
than you are in N. Y., and we know 
that they have put thousands of 
Americans out of work, thru un- 
derbidding them for jobs. Also, they 
have eaused a serious in¢rease in 
crime in California, 


Mr. Brownell is not the cause 
of their plight in their own coun- 
try which is where they should 
stay, of course. The cause of their 
plight is their. wicked, greedy Ro- 
manist Church, which owns every- 
-thing 4m the cetintry, and fills their 
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“And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards, and eat the frutt of them. They 
shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, 
and another eat.”—ISAIAH 65: 21-22. 





REPORT TO READERS 


‘Jefferson in Power’ — 
a parallel for today 


E ISSUANCE of Claude Bowers’ Jefferson in Power as the 
September selection of Liberty Book Club gives GUARDIAN 

readers the opportunity to achieve a breakthrough for traditional 
democratic ideas and actions at a time when the need for them 
could hardly be more urgent and apparent. 

Mr. Bowers, a top diplomat in the Roosevelt years, is Amer- 
ica’s foremost historian of the Jeffersonian era, but his books 
have never before been available to the public at less than $5. 
Liberty Book Club last year obtained re-issuance rights to Bowers’ 
monumental Jefferson and Hamilton, written in 1925. It distrib- 
uted it as the March, 1954, selection and later in the year as a 
book dividend for new members. 

Jefferson and Hamilton chronicles the epoch-making political 
conflict in the first decade of United States between the demo- 
cratic purposes of the mass of American colonists and the deter- 
mination of a rich and powerful few, guided by Hamilton, to 
seize the new nation’s resources for profit. 


ysine WASHINGTON, the victorious general of the Revolu- 

tion, during the first Presidency, and his successor John 
Adams, the forces represented by Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury climaxed their push for absolute power with the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1798 and a drive for war with France, which 
had just won its popular revolution. Coupled with the bitter eam- 
paign® against France’s sympathizers was a series of moves for 
reconciliation and alliance with Great Britain, the American 
colonists’ enemy in the American Revolution. 

The parallels between the decade of Washington and Adams 
and the similar decline of democracy under Truman and Eisen- 
hower are striking: the suppression of political opinion; the 
plundering; the determination to halt popular government any- 
where in the world; the attempted re-alliance with the recently 
defeated enemy. These combine to make this period of American 
history the one most important for popular understanding today. 

Jefferson, Madison and other democratic leaders of the day 
were all but driven underground by the reactionary government, 
the demagogic appeals to public passion against France. But 
within two years Jefferson hati won the Presidency and America’s 
first era of democratic rule lay ahead. 

How the Jeffersonians reversed the reactionary drive of their 
time is the vital lesson for today in Jefferson in Power. In the 
present-day age of “how-to” books, this step-by-step story of 
Jefferson's two terms as President is by long odds the most useful 
lesson in’ reconstruction that present-day Americans can find 
in their own history for the needs of today’s crisis. It should be 
brought to as wide public attention as possible. 


THAT LIBERTY BOOK CLUB should be re-issuing Jefferson in 
Power as the Washington of today is signing death warrants 
for political dissent is no coincidence. It is rather the result of 
a careful policy of book selection and publication based on poli- 
tical appreciation of current needs in reading matter. 
(Cont-mued on Page 10) 








churches with gold and silver, and 
adorn their idols with diamonds 
and rubies while the people go 


drawn and not duly debated in 
Congress, If this trend is not soon 
reversed it will end in a state of 


hungry. collective panic. 

Subscriber in California oa Stuart Mill, in his essay 
. ’ m Liberty, defended freedom of 

On Liberty speech on irrefutable grounds: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. “The peculiar evil of silencing 
Spreading like rushing waters the expression of opinion is that 
from a broken dam, a moral and it is robbing the human race; 
political pestilence is drowning posterity as well as the existing 


American democracy 
ef anti-communism. 

The vicious denunciation of com- 
munism whipped up during the 
past eight years by government of- 
ficials, the press and the radio, has 


in the name generation; those who dissent from 
the opinion still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is 
right, they are deprived of the op- 
portunity of exchanging error for 
truth: if wrong, they lose, what is 
reached degrees of national] hysteria. almost as great a benefit, the 
Political freedom here is om the ciearer perception and livelier im-< 
verge of peing, erased by a swelling , pression, of. . progyiced , by. ite 
stream & repressive laws hastily collision when ety Dias 
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WILL FRANCO REPLACE FRANCE? . 





Unrest threatens a U.S.-Madrid-Bonn Axis 


By Tabitha Petran 

RANCE’'S REJECTION of EDC led te 

a feverish scramble among Western 
leaders to salvage something from what 
the N.Y. Werld-Velegram (8/31) called 
“the wreckage of NATO.” These things 
became clear: 

@ A Washington-Bonn move was in 
the making te everthrow the govern- 
meat of Premier Mendes-France and 
demote France in the Western alliance 
ia favor ef Spain. 

@® France was working toe establish an 

uaderstanding with Britain on German 
pelicy. 
FRANC®O’S STRATEGY: The NY. 
Vimaes (9/3) reperted that a series of 
U.S. meves in European capitals; Sen. 
Witey'’s bitter denunciation of the 
French gevernment for rejecting EDC, 
aad W. German Chancellor Adenauer’s 
efforts te exclude France from allied 
discussiens en EDC alternatives has 
coavinced many western diplomats that 
“Washington and Born were maneuyer- 
ine te quarantine and if possible te 
overthrew the Mendes-France govern- 
reat.” 

Fraace Spain has long calculated its 
poticy en this deterioration of U.S. re- 
lations with France. It has set its sights 
wita Peatagen encouragement oa be- 
cominz ene ef twe pillars (the other is 
w. Germany) supporting Washington’s 
contrel of W. Europe. U.S. bases in 
Spain, acquired in the Aug., 1953, mili- 
tacy pact. loem over British and French 
strongholds in the Mediterranean, form 
gae arm of a pincers around France. 


| 




















Koniakc, Osie 


Recentiy Spain has been “getting more 
plaaraing” (U.S. News, 8/6) and is in- 
creasingly extelied in Washingtoa as 
tae ranking aati-communist ally. 


TWO MAIN ELEMENTS: The Penta- 
goa-Fraace vision ef a Washington- 
Madrid-Boan Axis astride aH W. Europe 
is net likely te be realized: in Spain 
the new Axis is being forged tee late. 
Opposition te Franco has invaded the 
bulwarks of his regime—the army and 
the church. The 1953 alliance with the 
U.5., and the same year’s Concordat 
with thre Vatican (designed among 
other things te rescue France from a 
developing internal crisis), are now 
uadermining his regime, net strength- 
ening it. 

The underground Republican opposi- 
tioa, united and with broad support, is 
eacefully awaiting its hour. New in the 
peesent situation are: 

@ The disaffection developing in the 
“classic right,” the old oligarchy whose 
class prejudices, role in the overthrow 
of the Republic and stake in the Franco 
regime are s@ vividly described by 
Ciaude Bowers, Roosevelt's Ambassador 
te Spain (My Missien to Spain, Simon 
& Schuster, 1954). 

® The friction between the old oll- 
gatcky aad the official fascist Falange 
Pacty. 


THE SUCCESSION: The process most 
likely will be a long one; but the ingre- 
dienta fer the ceHapse ef France's dic- 
tatershig are aiready mined. im that 


awia re] viwe 


A FINE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN, SEN. MeCARRAN CALLED HIM 





so ets 


The Generalissime is visited by another admirer, Cardinal Speliman 


laad, where oppression enforces a se- 
pulchral silence even on the regime’s 
supperters, the growing unrest of recent 
menths has found expression in a sur- 
prisingly open debate over “the law of 
the succession’’—that is, what happens 
when France will no longer be around 
te hold together the rival forces in the 
dictatorship. The fear of another strug- 
gle for power feeds the present an- 
tagonisms within the regime. 

A pamphlet circulated by Madrid stu- 
dents this summer strikingly exposes 
the roots of this fear. It points out that 
Franco has ruled for 15 years by posing 
the dilemma “France or Communism,” 
and it asks: 

“ .. But what will happen when the 

first horn of the dilemma, Franco, 

disappears? Will the fact that he 
can’t survive the institution of Com- 
munism mean that Communism must 
master Spain? ... The day Franco 
dies could be an evil day for Spain 
but the morrow will be a bloody one 
or a new victory for anarchy which 
will demand a new July 18 [the date 
in 1936 when Franco launched his 
civil war].” 
ARMY IS RESTLESS: The Paris Le 
Mende's authoritative correspondent in 
Spain Jean Creach reported (7/17) that 
unrest over the succession was “spread- 
ing and multiplying in army, church, 
the universities and even the ranks of 
the Falange.” Mest dangerous for 
France is the stirring in the Army, al- 
ways the real basis of his power. High- 
ranking officers, resentful over his 
failure te restore the monarchy, are 
new openly making pre-monarchy ges- 
tures. Gen. Sanchez, commander of the 
entire Catalonia military r:gion, on his 
own initiative gave full pubiic honors 
te Pretender Don Juan's representative 
during his Barcelona visit last spring— 
and Franco dared take no reprisals. 

Later a group of generals visited 
Franco to demand that he make gocd 
his promise to restore the monarchy. 
Among the monarchist Army leaders 
are Gen. Kindelan, former coimmender 
of the air force, and the officers around 
him, and Gen. Garcia Volino, com- 
mander of Spanish Morce:o. Madrid, 


remembering that Franco's rebellion 
was hatched in Morocco, uneasily 
watches Volino’s every move. 

WORRIED CHURCH: To the Army 


Franco is becoming a usurper who has 
remained in power too long (Primo de 
Rivera’s dictatorship lasted 7 years and 
even that was too long for the gen- 
erals), and whose monopoly of power no 
longer serves their interests. Unrest has 
deepened with the arrival of U.S. mili- 
tay missions whose popularity may be 
judged by the fact that they do not 
wear unitorms. While welcoming U.S. 
money and weapons, Spanish officers 
detest the intervention of U.S. military 
personnel. Washington, well aware of 
the celessal graft and cerruption ia the 
distribution of its “aid,” is making some 


bo @ a pr ie! atrot it. du Petr vie 


Recent worsening of Franrce’s rela- 
tiers with the Cathelic Church has twe 
sources: (1) the disquiet in religious 
circles ever the problem of the succes- 
sion; (2) the anti-clericalism develop- 
ing througheut Spain since the Con- 
cordat. Creach said (4/8) that the 
Concerdat had “inspired reservations 
ali over Spain, reservations which have 
se developed that they are manifest 
teday even in the army, the first par- 
tisan of the regime.” 


CONTROL OF SCHOOLS: The Fa- 
lange, seeking to capitalize on this new 
anti-clericalism, launched the new ori- 
entation last February in Arriba, fol- 
lowed it with a strong attack on 
“Christian Democracy” through Fran- 
co's spokesman, Fernandez Cuesta. 
Creach saw in “the very official char- 
acter” of these attacks evidence that 
“the resentment toward the Church has 
traveled faster and more deeply than 
had been thought.” 

The Church-Falange conflict has 
been sharpened by the fact that Franco 
—in order to counter the pressure of 
the monarchist generals—has turned 
increasingly te the Falange, which is 
basically hostile te the menarchy. The 
Church sees in the Falange attitudes a 
threat to the authority of its friends 
as well as the danger of “paganization.” 

Since the Concordat, which gave 
the Church complete control of edu- 
cation, the Church and Falange have 
been at war over ihe schools. And fully 
realizing, as the Archbishop of Valencia 
said, that “the immense preletarian 
mass does not love the Church, perhaps 


even hates the Church,” the Church 
has conducted a “vigorous” social pre- 
gram te undermine @he Falange’s pese 
as the workers’ champion. 


A RISK IS TAKEN: The Church re- 
plied to the regime’s attacks with a 
strong statement, June 29, by its high- 
est authority, Cardinal Pla Y Daniel, 
divesting itself of responsibility for tre 
regime. Creach (7/21) reported this was 
designed “to give tke impression that 
it deprived the regime, nourished by 
the Falange, of its support.” He catled 
it a warning that the Church 

“ .. has carefully weighed the risks 
between upholding a nefarious re- 
gime, safe for the church now but 
perilous for its future, and disse- 
ciating itself from the regime in order 
te increase the chances tor a change, 
whose evelution it could control acd 
which will increase the future guar- 
antees of the faith in Spain. It has 
chosen the latter risk.” 

France teok notice of the grewiag 
agitation in a bitter speech at Sala- 
manca, May 8, denouncing ‘the traiters 
of Spain” and “those who maliciously 
think we have been in power toe lone.” 
Then, after stern warnings te the 
Church, he met with Den Carles, saa 
of the Pretender, and inspired reporis 
tat he planned te restore the meu- 
archy whea the young prince completed 
his training. But Don Carlos’ fatkerc 
Den Juan has steadfastly refused t« 
abdicate in favor ef his sen and the 
reports, like the meeting, are regarded 
as meaningless gestures designed te 
quiet unrest. 


THE NEW FORCES: Like any dictator, 
France is reluctant te think of a suc- 
cessor; but the real problem of tke 
succession is the difficulty of helding 
together the increasingly antagonistic 
elements of a regime which has ruined 
the nation. France has failed to wita 
the youth of Spain, a factor of prime 
importance for the future. The poverty 
and misery of the Spanish people is 
comparable to that of Asia’s poorest 
areas. For all the U.S. dollars, Frances 
can hold out no prospect for improve- 
ment. A recent movie made in Spaisa, 
Bienvenido Mr. Marshall, subtly satic- 
izing the regime and U.S. aid, made 
this clear. 

Above all, the Spanish people, includ- 
ing the neutralists and many former 
supporters of Franco, deeply resent the 
fact that, to save his own skin, France 
has made Spain the most exposed coun- 
try in Europe in event of war. The Re- 
publican opposition circulated through- 
out all Spain on the 9th anniversary 
ef Hiroshima a leaflet with a picture 
showing the destruction there and c3aa- 
tioned: “This awaits you.” 

By casting Spain into the celd war 
and making it a U.S. atomic base, 
Franco has ended the stagnation which 
has permitted him to rule for 15 years; 
he has unleashed forces within Spaia 
which will ultimately doom his regime. 





MAJOR government instrument te 

eniorce theught centrol ia the 
U.S. is the SACB (Subversive Activi- 
ties Contiol Board), established by the 
1950 Intiernel Security Act and now 
given broad new jurisdiction under 
the law outlawing the Communist 
Party. Amendments te the 1950 Act 
in the new law bear out predictions by 
groups already hauled before SACB 
as “subversive” that SACB’s target 
would eventually be the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

Yet most Americans are dimly 
aware of the SACB’s existence or of 
the government’s first step under this 
sweeping sedition law. Hearings for 
organizations already under attack, 
although nominally open to the pub- 
lic, have been largely ignored by the 
press and in effect held privately. 


NO AUDIENCE WANTED: The Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
ene of SACB’s first targets, after three 
months ef unpublicized hearigs ia 
Washington, will epen its defense ia 
New York Sept. 13. As a result of ia- 





terest apparently stirred by Congress’ 


Spanish vets and the censors 


_ standable fear of public opinion,” said: 


performances in its closing days, CBS 
proposed to televise portions of the 
VALB hearing for Eric Sevareid’s 
American Week show. VALB preaptly 
welcomed the proposal; the Justice 
Dept. as promptly rejected it. VALB, 
in a letter to Atty. Gen. Brownell, 
urged him te “overcome your under- 


“This refusal to allow the public 
to view the proceedings fits inte the 
pattern of semi-secrecy which ‘sur- 
rounds all these hearings. ... The 
public is entitled to know exactly 
how SACB works. The Administra- 
tion Ras stated in the most urgent 
and emphatic terms that it considers 
SACB one of its major accomplish- 
ments. We who are accused of being 
subversive have no fear of a public 
hearing. The more people who knew 
about our case the better for us and 
for them.” 

Letters te Brownell urging reversal 
of the decision and attendance at tie 
YALB hearings (U.S. Courthouse, 
Feley Square, N.Y., Reem 35, 16-12 
a.m. and 2-4 p.m. beginning Sept. 13) 
ace ere way te help te break the 
silence eon the operations ef SACS. 
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A_PSYCHIATRIST'S SPOTLIGHT ON JUVENILE CRIME 





What horror comics are doing to our kids 


By Ione Kramer 


T= whole nation has been appalled 

and bewildered by last month’s 
“thrill killings” committed by four 
Brooklyn teen-agers. Readers of Dr. 
Fredric Wertham’s recent book Seduc- 
tion of the Innocent compared the in- 
cidents and the youths’ comments with 
dozens of case-histories cited in Wert- 
ham’s exposure of one aspect of the 
cult of violence—comic books, “not the 
disease . . . only the symptom,” over 
which many children pore for six or 
more hours a day. 

The connection, if any, between comic 
books and the young Brooklyn sadists 
is as yct unknown, but many of their 
acts scemed straight out of comics: 
beating of two. elderly men, kicking a 
man to death, pouring gasoline over a 
man and igniting it. One youth’s com- 
ment that he hit the men as hard as 
he could “for sheer enjoyment” tallies 
with more, than one comic “villain” 
who “kills for pleasure,’ calls his 
brutality a “great adventure.” The 
Brooklyn youths’ “supreme adventure” 
was burning with cigarettes the feet of 
a sleeping Negro, beating him and 
throwing him in the river to Grown. It 
resembles a comic sequence in which a 
pilot drops bombs and a Negro man 
without parachute from a plane. while 
shouting “Bombs and bums away.” 


“CONTEMPT FOR BUMS”: Comics 
foster race-hatred, Wertham charges, 
by depicting dark-skinned people as 
subhuman and thus rationalizing vio- 
lence. The leader of the Brooklyn 
youths had contempt for “bums.” 

One of the boys whipped two 16- 
year-old girls with a length of braided 
horsehide while the others looked on. 


‘On this theme in the comics Wertham 


commented: 

“Graphic description of sexual flagel- 
lation on the buttocks is frowned upon 
by the Post Office—if it occurs in adult 
books. But in a typical comic book for 
children such erotic scenes are de- 
scribed in detail. The villain—a for- 
eigner, of course—[telis}] the half-nude 
girl: ‘I know that you shall Jove me and 
shall be loyal after you have taken a 
dozen or so lashes across your beautiful 
back!’ ...In Western comic books, the 


erotic spanking of a girl by a man is 
frankly featured.” 

THE SWASTIKA: The comic books’ 
“special perversion” is that “they culti- 


vate most of all sadism.” Wertham cites 
one sequence of an erotic hanging, 
where the man “kills for sport.” (The 
same day the Brooklyn story broke, the 
papers carried a small story about a 13- 
year-old boy who hanged himself. 
Wertham cites many cases where chil- 
dren have hanged themselves while 
playing the ‘games’ they saw in 
comics.) The sexual content of many 
children’s comics is little different from 
that in surreptitious pornographic lit- 
erature “for adults” except that “in one 
it is a question of attracting perverts, 
in the other of making them.” 
Newspaper. reports said one of the 
Brooklyn youths had his room full of 
swastikas and German helmets. Wert- 








FREDRIC WERTHAM 
A doctor ve. an aggressive industry 


ham tells of the comic-book girl who 
reminisces about the ‘ wonderful” past 
—when she was the wife of a concen- 
tration camp guard. “I like to remem- 
ber the prisoners suffering, the beat- 
ings and the blood,” she says. “In comic 
books, life is worth nothing; there is 
no dignity of a human being,” said a 
person Wertham interviewed. 


SADISM WITH. MUSIC: Today four 
times as many comics are published 
by the $100. million industry as in 1948. 
Referring to the “I’ll poke your eye 
out” theme common to many comics, 








“The children of the 


Wertham writes: 
early forties pointed [it] out... to us 
as something horrible. The childrn 
of 1954 take it for granted. A generation 
is being desensitized by these literal 
horror images.” 

One of the comic characters ham- 
mers the message home: “One gets 
accustomed to brutality after a while.” 
The four Brooklyn youths reportedly 
read good books, two were musically 
inclined. 

Yet educators and psychologists in 
the pay of the industry have used their 
prestige to publish “independent” 
studies proving comics are not harmful. 
Among these, according to the Kefau- 
ver committee, are Dr. Jean A. Thomp- 
son, acting director, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, N. Y.C.; 
Sidonie Gruenberg, director, and Josette 
Frank, children’s reading consultant, 
Child Study Assn.; Harvey Zorbaugh, 
Prof. of Education, N.Y. University; 
Dr. Lauretta Bender, child psychiatrist, 
Bellevue Hospital, N. Y.C. 


THE HOLLOW DEFENSE: Weriham 
effectively demolishes the arguments 
used by the industry to confuse 
parents: 

@ Crime comics prevent juvenile de- 
liquency by pointing out that “crime 
does not pay.” For every page that 
shows “punishment” of crime (in most 
cases merely a violent end), there are 
dozens describing details of how to 
commit one. Comics direct children’s 
interest toward wrong, not right, lead 
them to identify with the strong man, 
even if he’s the crook. 


@ Crime comics are not typical; there 
are “good” comics, even “classics.” Less 
than 1% of the 90 million comic books 
published each month are of the “good” 
type, usually the “animal” type of in- 
terest only to very young children. Even 
“harmless” animal comics feature the 
“injury-to-the-eye motif.” A typical 
history comic book describing “Your 
United States” shows scenes of violence 
for nearly every state: a man hanged 
from a tree by a ‘vigilante committee’; 
Negroes in chains; corpses and dying 
men; “a girl tied to a treé, her bound 


WELL? AN OFFICER OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT! WHAT BRINGS OU TO THE 
HOGGA R MOUNT OMS WITHOUT AN 


wrists above her head, her skirt blow- 
ing up in the wind and a coy facial 
expression of fright as in a sadist’s 
dream; a girl about to be raped or mas- 
sacred.” Classics in comies are reduced 
to their lowest common denominator 
of violence; librarians say they cannot 
cite a case where a comic has made a 
child want to read the original classic. 


@ Fairy tales contain just as much 
violence as comics. Who says the vio- 
lence in fairy tales is a good thing? But 
eas Dr. J. G. Auerbach of the Lafargue 
Clinic points out: “Children who play 


may think their children don’t read 
them, but even a child who really 
doesn’t plays with a majority of his 
friends who do and have been condi- 
tioned to violence. It is a thing that no 
one family can fight alone. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? Wertham rec- 
ommends a law forbiddiing the display 
and sale of comic books containing 
objectionable material to children un- 
der 15. Since 1948 there have been sev- 
eral attempts at such a law, notably 
in California, and 27 comic-book bills 
introduced into state legislatures, but 
the comics industry has maneuvered 
them out of existence on technicalities, 
Instead they offer their own industry’s 
regulatory code to which they do not 
adhere and soon forget about. 

In France, where one paper said that 
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sivip is called 


fairy tales would have a hard time 
having someone actually eat Red Rid- 
ing Hood. But they can and do try to 
bind, gag, and stick each other with 
sharp instruments as they see it so re- 
alistically in comic books. ... The ele- 
ment of fantasy in most fairy tales... 
makes it possible to separate tragedy 
and mischief from everyday life.” 


@ Comic books are a healthy release 
for children’s aggression. “The most 
insidious, thesis,” says Wertham. They 
help people to get rid, not of their 
aggressions, but of their inhibitions 
against anti-social acts. They “give re- 
lease to only one aggression—that of 
the comic book industry.” 


@ Crime comics don't affect well- 
adjusted children, only emotionally 
unstable ones. It is a mistake to ignore 
mass influences (including TV) which 
surround a child so many hours of his 
day, says Wertham, citing case after 
ease of children from good homes who 
committed delinquencies, baffled the 
authorities until the relation to comics 
was suggested by the children them- 
selves, Crime comics are not an indi- 
vidual but a social problem; parents 





TAs the Captain engeged her attention, | 
i moved’ behind her ond— p= ” 





PERFECT, M'SIEU 
TERRISS--- ¢ 


SEX AND WHIPS—WITH LASH AND GUN \ 
This tidbit for tiny tots is from 


, 


“Famous Funnies,’ and the 


“Tom Terriss and the Queen of Taureg.” 


“with such methods, hardly different 
from those used by the Nazi regime, 
were S.S. men made,” American comics 
are now subject to a review commis- 
sion, with 500,000-franc fines and a 
year in jail if publishers don’t “clean 
up.” So far 25 comics have been pro- 
secuted. Under Canada’s Fulton Act, 
25 comics may not be sold. American 
comics are banned in Sweden, Holland, 
S. Airica, Portugal and E. European 
countries. In Britain they have been the 
subject of petitions and debates in 
parent-teacher groups, learned societies 
and Parliament. Italy, Belgium, Austra- 
lia, Austria, Mexico, Brazil and Egypt 
also have movements to control them. 


Wertham says he does “not advocate 
censorship” of comics here; he recog- 
nizes but does not solve the tremen- 
aious problems that would arise in en- 
forcing control laws without opening a 
door to other, dangerous forms of cen- 
sorship. 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT, by 
Fredric Wertham, M.D. Rinehart & 
Co., 232 Madison Av., New York. 
387 pp. $4. 


See 
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By Lawrence Emery 


FReor MORE than a century and a half 
pepular oppesition to compulsory 


conscription fer military service has | 


been one of the most powerful of U.S. 
traditions. The country was founded 
and settled by millions who fled the 
hated conscript armies of Europe. Every 
effort since George Washington's day to 
establish the system here has been 
beaten down. 

But last week, getting an early start, 
the big brass and the jingoists—backed 
by the ex-General who is President— 
began what will be the most massive 
campaign ever waged to put a con- 
scription law on the books at the next 
Congress convening in January. 

Last big fight against peacetime con- 
scription, called Universal Military 
Training by its proponents, was fought 
and won in 1952. A year earlier Harry 





8S. Truman had signed inte law the 
Military Draft and Training Act which 
extended Selective Service to July 1, 
1955, and set up a five-man Natl. Secur- 
ity Training Commission to draft a 
pian for UMT. 


800,900 A YEAR: Such a plan was duly 
submitted to Congress; it provided that 
all males at 18 be called up for six 
months’ military training and then as- 
signed to the reserves for seven and a 
half years, subject to recall at any time, 
In full operation the plan would have 
trained 800,000 men a year with an 
eventual goal of up to 6,400,000 in the 
organized reserves. Cost of the plan the 
first year was estimated at $4,000,000,- 
thereafter it would go down to 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

Chances of passage at the time 
seemed good. But when public hearings 
were opened, Congress was flooded with 
protests from every corner of the coun- 
try and from every conceivable variety 
of organizations. Gn March 4, 1952, the 
House voted it dewn by a vote of 236 
to 162. 

Gen. Eisenhower was mindful of this 
popular opposition when he campaigned 
in 1952; he spoke softly on UMT and 
on occasion even seemed toe oppose it. 
On Gct. 2 that year he said: 


“we have the Selective Service. Let 


us not have anything else piled on 

top of that until we solve this prob- 

lem [Korea]. Then, let us all sit down 
together, mothers, fathers and young 

men, 55.” 

THE NEW “MINUTEMEN”: But in 
July, 1953, President Eisenhower filled 
three vacancies in the old Natl. Sec- 
urity Training Commission and directed 
it to deliver a new UMT plan by Dec. 1. 
The Commission is headed by Brig. 
Gen. Julius O. Adler, vice-president and 
general manager of the N.Y. Times, 
and includes Dr. Karl T. Compton, head 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology 
(he died last June); Warren Atherton, 
a former natl. commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; Lt. Gen. Raymond S. Mc- 
Lain; and Adm, (Ret.) Thomas C. Kin- 
caid. The Commission’s report, titled 
“Twentieth Century Minutemen,” was 
made public on Dec. 14, 1953. 

It had a new name for UMT—Na- 
tional Security Training—but the prin- 
ciple, universal compulsory conscription, 
was the same: 

“When Nati. Security Training is 
fully operative, almost every physic- 
ally qualified young man in the civi- 
lian laber force will have a Reserve 
ebligation. ... Ali fit young men of 
i8 should enter the NST pool upon 
registering with the Selective Service 
system.” 

The report proposed a start on Jan. 
1, 1955, with at least 100,000 entering 
the training corps for six months to be 
followed by seven and a half years in 
the Reserves subject to first call for 
active duty. To keep Selective Service 
going at the same time, all young men 
registering would draw lots to deter- 
mine which would be assigned te the 
six-month training and Reserve pro- 
gram and which would serve the regu- 
lar two-year tour of active duty in the 
armed forces—which would be followed 
by a six-year assignment in the Re- 
serves. 


KILLERS NEEDED: The plan had the 
blessing of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, who had 
startled many an American early in 
1951 when he said on a radio broadcast: 

“Yes, I have said that we need kill- 
ers. I prefer to tell the truth bluntly 
than to try to make young men think 
they’re going on a picnic when they 
get into the service.” 

But the plan was shuttled back and 
forth between agencies of the Defense 
Dept. and no effort was made to pre- 
sent it te Congress in this election 
year. In July the Pentagon, through 
then Asst. Secy. of Defense John A. 
Hannah, came up with a “moditied” 
plan, but it was stili UMT. Naanah was 
embarrassingly frank as he unfoided 
the plan to the press: 

“The whole thing is geared to the 
day of active war with the Soviet 
Union. .. . Everyone up te the Presi- 
dent agrees that we must have an 
effective Reserve to meet the require- 
ments of war with the Seviets—and 
that is the only war that counts.” 





To take 


LEGION’S “BEST CHANUE”: 
some of the edge off Hannah's too- 
blunt words, the White House an- 
nounced that his presentation of the 
plan did “not reflect fully the attitude 
of the Nati. Security Council”; but sater 
Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson pub- 
licly endorsed the plan. It provides for 
universal military service with the 
regular military forces maintained at 
a strength of 3,047,000 beginning a year 
from now, and a Ready Reserve, sub- 
ject to direct and immediate call, of 
3,055,894. The annual draft would be 
maintained at 300,000 at the rate of 
25,000 a month. Wilson explained that 
“practically all young men” would un- 
dergo military training. 


Last week the American Legion con- 
vention, conveniently held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was chosen for the kick-off 
of the new drive for compulsory con- 
scription. (The Legion has been cam- 
paigning for it since 1920.) Edgar Shel- 


ton, exec. dir. of the Natl. Security 
Training Commission, told Legica 
chiefs: “You'll have the best chance 


since 1951." Army Vice Chief of Staff 
Charles L. Bolte told them: 


“We have reached the conclusion 


~The big push is ‘on to force UMT through next Congress 


that it is impossible to attain the 
minimum required strength in re- 
serve units by voluntary methods.” 
NO. 1 JOB, IKE SAYS: Ex-Legion 
commander Atherton, although a Presi- 
dential appointee on the Training Com- 
mission, apparentiy wasn’t sure of the 
President’s position; he advised the 
Legion not to wait “ior President Hisen- 
hower to make up his mind—leit’s lay it 
right on the doorstep of Capitol Hill.” 
But the next day the President himself 
set them straight; in an address to the 
convention he charged the U.S. has 
“failed miserably” to maintain a strong 
and ready reserve and said: 
“Establishment of an adequate re- 
serve—an objective for which the 
American Legion and other pairiot.c 
organizations have vainly fought for 
a generation—will be a numiber one 





item submitted to the Congress next 

year... . Wishful thinking and poli- 

tical timidity must no longer bar a 

program so absolutely essential te our 

defense.” 

Legion leaders, feeling that it is “now 
or never” for UMT, pledged a campaign 
with ali the stops out. This time it will 
be a showdown fight. 





What does integrity in a democratic 
context prompt young men to do in 
the present international situation? 
Suppose, for instance, a young man 
called up for military service were to 
Say, without cowardice and in all 
honesty: “This is 1952. You, my coun- 
try to which I am deeply committed, 
have brought me up to believe in 
democracy and have educated me to 
act responsibly. I cannot become a 
soldier in your wars until you con- 
vince me that more war in the present 
state of the world is intelligent and 
democratically responsible... .” When 
and how in this managed society of 
“top secrets” and public-relations 
handouts does a citinen brace his feet 
and ask “Why?” 

—Robert Lynd, The Nation, Dec. 27, 1052. 

* 

St. Peter was ordered by lawful 
authority not to preach in the name 
of Jesus, and he said he had to obey 
God rather than man... . Over and 





On the bearing of arms 


over again, men had to disobey lawful 
authority to follow the voice of their 
conscience. ...It is time again to cry 
out against our “leaders,” to question 
whether or not, since it is not for us 
to say that they are-evil men, they 
are sane men, 

—Dorothy Day, Catholic Worker, April, 1954 

2 


... The very essence of the Charter 
[under which the four-naiion Nurem- 
berg war crime court was set up] is 
that individuals have international 
duties which transcend the national 
obligations of obedience imposed by 
the individual State. ... The Charter 
specifically provides: “The fact that 
the defendant acted pursuant to order 
of his Government or-of a superior 
shall net free him from _ respon- 
sibility... .” 

—Judgment of the Inti. MHitary Tribunal 

om Namis charged with “crimes against 


peace, war crihies, crimes againsi 
humanity,” Oct. 1, 1946, 
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CALENDAR 








Chicago 





PEACE RALLY, Hear ANTON. RE. 
FREGIER “What I Saw In Guate- 
mala” and trade wnionist on 
“Peace and the November Flec- 
ticns.”” Fri. Sept. 24, 8 pm. 
Chopin Center, 1547 No. Leavitt. 
Admission: 50c, Auspices: American 
Peace Crusade. e 


5 ‘Los Angeles 





CONCERT, Sat., Sept. 18, 8:30, at 
1808 N. Kenmore. Vivan Millman, 
Priscilla Esterman with other out- 
standing musical entertainment. 
Refreshments, donation, ASP, 





COME & SIGN THE COMMUNITY 
BCROLL CALL FOR JUSTICE te 
transfer Morton Sobell from Alca- 
tras. Meet Heleh Sobell, Rev. 
Fitohman, Al Hammer and many 
others. Refreshments and enter- 
taiament. Park Manor, 607 WN. 
Western. Thurs. Sept. 168, 8 p.m. 
Admission: 50c. 


Listings im the Colendar ond 
Cleseified section ere evettable ot 
40c @ line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Pleese send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, Nationa! 
Gwardion, 17 Murrey St., N. Y. 7 














MAUR RUSSELL will be guest 
speaker with MARTIN HALL when 


he resumes weekly lectures on 
Mon,, Sept. 20, 8:30. ASP, 509 N, 
Western. Admission: 50c. 








Keep that summer vacation glow 
an the year round, MARUS#SL 
multi-vitamins will help you. 29 
high potency vitamins and min- 
erals. 100 day supply only $4.48. 
Family size (500 tablets) only 
$1998. Guaranteed te please! R. 
Wornow, Ph.G, P.O. Box 535, 
Jamaica $31, N. Y. GAIN WHIGHT 
—tasily—aafely! ° 








Los Angeles 
COMMUNITY PH ARMACY 
2331 Brooklyn Av. ANgelus 7777 
Guardians on sale, subs and 
renewals taken here, 


San Francisco 
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LIVING QUARTERS WANTED in 
San Francisco area for family, 2 
aduits, children 12 & 9, all healthy. 
Arriving early Oct. from N.Y. Can 
you help or suggest something? 
Box M, 17 Murray St., N.Y.C. 7 
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VITAMINS. Why pay those high 
prices? Free folder, “Proven Facis 
About Vitamin Prices.” NU-LiIF® 
VITAMINS CO. Rm. 400, 355 S. 
Bway. Loa Angeles 13, Calif, 


1k£T A SKTILED FUR CRAFTSMAN 
remedei or repaie your old coat to 
leek like new. 

RUNIG FURS 


19438 Foster Ave. LO 1-9117 


Sho + FRESH + OS EO HO OSTEO S ESTEE SEE EOES © 0658 6S OS 4 DOORS wean SS 


New Hope, Pa. 
Phyllis 
handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver; giits, greetimg cards. 
mechanic street 
new hope, pa. 
hew hope 2579 
(discount te guardian readers) 
noen to 8 p.m. closed, monday 
% 
Reserts 
EAST HOOK for a happy week-end 
or vacation. Mountain country, 
swimming, fishing, boating, contin- 
ental cuisine, 60 miles from N.Y C, 
Children welcome. Lerman, R.D. No, 
2, Hopewell Junction, N.Y. Tel. 
BEacon 9-4156, 








THE HILIBERG FARM — Reserve 
now for September, $35 week, 86 
day. Open all year, Kerhonkson, 
N.Y., Kerhonkson 8008W,. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS — Swimming, 
fishing, hiking, good food, fall 
foliage, pollen free. Open through 
Oct, 1%. Speciai Rates after Labor 
Day. Chiigren Welcome. Write J. 
Timms, Wentworth, N. HM. Phone 
Reckweli 4-2544. 





Summer Rental 

A Place For A Restful Vacation! 
HOLLYWOOD MIDWAY HOTEL 
675 N. Kenmore Av. at Melrose 
Ios Angeles 4, Calif, at Freeway 

MOD. APTS., ROOMS. LOW RATES 
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Four years later 
TRUCKSVILLE, PA. 

Many of my friends are much 
closer to my point of view than 
they were four years ago, due to 
such exposures as the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings. Two years ago 
friends and even members of my 
family were ready to tear into me 
at any criticism of McCarthy. To- 
day they are in full accord that he 
is Public Enemy No. 1, 

I have in all this time quoted 
at length from the GUARDIAN, 
sent clippings around, and derived 
much information from it that I 
could ‘never’ have obtatried else- 
where. Both my husband and I 
extend our congratulations upon 
the GUARDIAN's courage, wn- 
matched by euy other publication 
oe our ecquaintance. 

Charlotte bance 
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Belfrage hearing 
(Continued from Page 1) 


mittee by a screenwriter associate, 
Richard Collins, as a former member of 
the Communist Party. When he was 
named in 1951, Berkeley wired a denial 
to the committee and demanded Collins 
be held for perjury. Put, by his own 
admission, the specter of losing his 
$1,000-a-week status as a screenwriter 
brought about a change of heart. 
Berkeley finally appeared voluntarily 
before the committee and named 165 
others as Communists over a 7-year 
period beginning in 1937. He admitted 
he had done this after months of prep- 
aration and as many as 40 conferences 
each with Committee representa- 
tives and FBI agents. Some of the 165 
he had not known personally but pro- 
fessed to have seen only once or twice. 

Belfrage’s name was not among 
Berkeley’s original 165, but in late 1951 
or early 1952 Berkeley appears to have 
signed a statement for Immigration 
authorities adding Belfrage’s name to 
his list. 


ANYWAY, A STREET: Berkeley’s 
direct testimony in last week’s hearings 
was apparently for the particular pur- 
pose of identifying Belfrage as a Com- 
munist in Hollywood in 1937 under a 
Party name of “George Oakden.” He 
said he himself had become a Com- 
munist in 1936 in New York and had 
his membership transferred to Holly- 
wood in 1937. 

Berkeley identified Belfrage at the 
hearing as “the gentleman with glasses 
in his hand sitting between the two 
ladies” (attorneys Blanch Freedman 
and Gloria Agrin) and said he had at- 
tended a “closed” meeting of the Com- 
munist Party in 1937 or early °38 at 
Relfrage’s home on “Ogden Avenue, 
Street or Drive... .”’ He followed this 
with elaborate gestures as if searching 
his memory and then said that the 
street mame may have been “Oakden 
... Oakden Avenue, Street or Drive.” 


TRUSTWORTHY: He then testified 
that he had known Belfrage for a year 


or a year and a half prior to this al- 
leged meeting. He said he knew Bel- 
frage as a Communist “through the 
circumstances under which I first met 
him.” These circumstances were, he 
said, a party “some time in 1937” at the 
home of Lionel Stander at which Stan- 
der introduced Belfrsge to him as “a 
trustworthy person.” 

At Weinman’s urging, Berkeley char- 
acterized “trustworthy” as having a 
“special meaning.” Over strenuous ob- 
jections by defense attorney Dambroff 
against any special characterization of 
a perfectly good English-American 
word, Berkeley was permitted to define 
“trustworthy” as meaning ‘we were 
both members of the Communist 
Party.” 


BLACK OR WHITE? He attended the 


. closed meeting at Belfrage’s house, he 


then testified, as a member of the CP 
“section committee” to meet the Rev. 
Claude Williams and to discuss the pos- 
sibility of “using the Hollywood CP 
organism for raising money for Com- 
monwealth College.” (He later said the 
decision was no, but that “Comrade 
Reverend Williams” could solicit funds 
from individuals.) 

He testified that he knew Belfrage 
then also as “George Oakden” and had 
remembered this particularly (here the 
confusion between “Ogden or Oakden 
Street, Avenue or Drive” quickly cleared 
up) because Belfrage lived on Oakden 
Drive and had claimed authorship of 
an article appearing in a publication, 
“either The Clipper or Black and 
White,” under the byline of George 
Oakden. (In cross-examination it was 
brought out that The Clipper was a 
publication which succeeded Black and 
White some time in the 1940’s; and that 
the first appearance of the by-line 
“George Oakden” in Black and White 
was not until 1940, three years after 
Berkeley claimed to have known Bel- 
frage as George Oakden because of this 
circumstance.) 


JOE’S FINE HAND: In cross-examina- 
tion, attorney Dambroff subjected 
Berkeley’s veracity to a withering at- 
tack, despite a ceaseless crossfire of 











‘Seeds of Destruction’ 
A new book by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


The inside story behind Sen. McCarthy's determination to 


deport Guardian's Editor, a ' 


"pando BELFRAGE went to post- 
war Germany with the first 
team under American command to 
clean up Hitler’s mess in a key sec- 
tor, the press. This is his account 
of what he and his associates did 
and of how their work began to be 
sabotaged before the end of 1945. 
Last year McCarthy summoned 
Belfrage to answer what amount- 
ed to charges that he was a Russian 
agent in following Gen. Eisenhow- 
er’s directives to democratize the 
German press. McCarthy refused to 
permit Belfrage to tell the real 
story; instead demanded his imme- 
diate deportation. 


‘man who knows too much.” 


ELFRAGE and the GUARDIAN 
are now fighting the deporta- 
tion attempt. The story McCarthy 
sought to suppress is now told in 
this newest of Belfrage’s many 
noted books, written on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, published by Cam- 
eron & Kahn. This is a book you 
will want not to miss, an “inside 
story” you can and should pass on 
to your friends. It lays bare the 
starting point of the intrigues for 
a new war, so recently exposed by 
Dr. Otto John, West Germany’s for- 
mer “J. Edgar Hoover.” All proceeds 
go to the Belfrage Fight-Back Fund. 
Off the press this month. 


ORDER NOW—USE COUPON BELOW 








: BELFRAGE FIGHT-BACK FUND ‘ 
; 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. r 
1 
: Send me postpaid ...... copies of “Seeds of Destruction,” by Cedric Bel- | 
' frage (Cameron & Kahn; 256 pp.; $1.50). Books will be sent as soon as they i 
» are off the press. 4 
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§ Your additional contribution to the Belfrage Fight-Back Fund is needed now ‘ 
, and will be deeply appreciated. ($....... enclosed.) H 
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This photo was taken outside the Immigration Service building 


government objections, adding up to 
implications that: 


@ Berkeley’s story of knowing Bel- 
frage as a Communist in 1937 under a 
party name of George Oakden was 
first suggested to him by the FBI and 
immigration authorities no earlier 
than 1951 or early 1952. 


@ Berkeley’s decision to “co-operate” 
with the FBI and the House Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities Committee was because 
being named as a Cemmunist himself 
“scared the pants off you” (as Dam- 
broff suggested) and threatened his 
$1,000-a-week screenwriting career, 


NAME-DROPPER: Berkeley is a thick- 
necked, well-preserved individual whose 
testimony is punctuated with bravado 
passages and name-dropping tactics 
now a familiar characteristic of the 
FBI’s flock of trained-seal witnesses. By 
his own statement a Communist for 
some seven years, he at one point in 
Wednesday’s cross-examination pro- 
fessed to draw “no distinction between 
a Communist and a Fascist.” 

Questioned about numerous speeches 
before the American Legion and con- 
servative groups since he became a “co- 
operative” government witness, he 
launched upon an uncalled-for defense 
of the Legion as a “typically American 
mass organization” and offered a new 
definition of a conservative: “An indi- 
vidual who believes in conserving the 
best elements of our society.” 

Attorney Dambroff in cross-examina- 
tion drew admissions from Berkeley of 
many sessions with FBI and House 
Committee representatives prior to his 
testimony before the Un-AAC in Sep- 
tember, 1951; then he asked Berkeley 
to explain why Belfrage’s name had 
never been mentioned among the 165 
people he identified as Hollywood Com- 
munists dating back to 1937. 


THE “GOOD CITIZEN”: Berkeley said 
Belfrage’s name had been on a list 
which he had been told by Committee 
representatives not to divulge pub- 
licly, “and I do as I am told.” He 
denied possession of this list now, add- 
ing that he might have given it to the 
FBI or he might have burned it, for 
reasons he refused to explain. 

“You were an extremely co-operative 
witness, weren’t you?” Dambroff asked. 

“Ker-rect!” Berkeley replied, adding 
that he considered it the duty of all 
good citizens to co-operate with gov- 
ernment agencies such as the FBI. He 
said he had held himself available for 
such co-operation since Sept., 1951. 

“Is that the date you became a good 
citizen?” Dambroff asked, bringing 
forth a volley of objections from gov- 
ernment counsel. Dambroff neverthe- 
less pursued the point, asking Berkeley 
whether he had kept his list and made 
it available to the FBI prior to 1951. 


Berkeley said he did not recall whether 
or not he had. 


A MATTER OF PRIDE: “Isn’t it a 
fact that those who have refused to 
become informers, like you, have been 
blacklisted?” Dambroff asked. Berkeley 
spluttered but Dambroff persisted: 

“You are an Informer, aren’t you? 

... Aren’t you an infdrmer?” 

Berkeley snouted tiat he was 
“proud to be called an informer by 
people like you” but the Inquiry Of- 
ficer intervened, cautioning Dambroff 
to use “less provocative terms.” 

Berkeley admitted that all names on 
his various “lists” were not from his 
own memory, that some might have 
been suggested by the FBI. He refused 
to answer, under FBI instruction, any 
questions concerning his conversations 
with the FBI, including whether he had 
ever had a conversation about Belfrage. 
He testified, however, to an interview 
with Immigration officials in late 1951 
or early ’52 concerning Belfrage, as a 
result of which he said he had pro- 
vided a written statement. 

When Dambroff asked that this state- 
ment be produced, government counsel 
said the document was “confidential, 
assuming that it exists” and refused to 
agree to produce it. The Inquiry Officer, 
sustaining government counsel, de- 
clared the matter irrelevant. At this 
point Dambroff exploded: “Nothing 
could be more relevant!” His demand 
for the document was denied. 


THE NAME “OAKDEN”: Berkeley had 
his rockiest moments trying to make 
his identification of Belfrage with 
“George Oakden” stick. He had testified 
that Belfrage used the name Oakden 
and he the name Martin Porter in 
extra-curricular writings. After it had 
been shown that the name ‘“Geoge Oak- 
den” did not appear as a by-line in the 
magazine Black and White until 1940, 
he was shown a copy of New Masses 
for December, 1937, with a story by- 
lined “by Martin Porter and George 
Oakden.” He could not recall any col- 
laboration ‘with Belfrage on this or any 
other article, nor that he himself had 
contributed to the writing of it. 

Dambroff introduced in evidence 
many issues of New Masses for the 
period 1937-39, including one with an 
article by Belfrage entitled “Politics 
Catches Up with the Writer” (evi- 
dencing that Belfrage wrote for New 
Masses and other publications under 
his own name, and not a pen name) 
and others containing articles by 
dozens of non-Communists ranging 
from Margaret Sanger and Ralph 
Bunche to Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Robert Benchley. 

Berkeley was still scheduled to be 
on the stand the day after the GUAR- 
DIAN went to press, and the hearings 
to continue at least through Monday, 
Sept. 13. 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA—II 





What confronted 


By Kumar Goshal 
(Second of a 2-part series.) 


ECY. Dulles has gone to Manila, P. I., 

“to bring to a climax five months of 
effort to form a S.E., Asian -alliance 
(SEATO)” (N.Y. Times, 8/30). Advised 
by every U.S. ambassador east of Suez 
“to go easy on the talk of military 
power and emphasize . .. security 
through co-operation in the fields of 
social and economic welfare” (NYT, 
8/8), Dulles was armed with a S.E. Asia 
economic co-operation project worked 
out by the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. 

S.E. Asia is one of the world’s econ- 
omically backward regions where people 
live in incredible poverty amid vast 
potential riches. Admittedly, improve- 
ment of their condition would require: 


@ Flimination of feudal land-ten- 
ure systems, agricultural moderniza- 
tion to increase yield from the land; 

@ Harnessing the region’s human 
and mineral resources to build a 
modern, industrial society; 

@ Working by a well-co-ordinated 
plan to achieve these in the shortest 
possible time. 

RICHER RICH, POORER POOR: S.E. 
Asians have little reason to believe in 
U.S.-Western co-operation to fulfill 
their aspirations on the basis of past 
policies: direct or indirect domination 
of under-developed countries to exploit 
their raw materials and cheap labor 
for exorbitant profits. In Latin America, 
as the N.Y. Times put it mildly (5/30), 
Washington asked little of the dictator- 
ships “except generous treatment for, 
and protection of, U. S. business inter- 
ests.” During and after World War II, 
Washington displayed an unseemly 
greed for acquiring its allies’ colonial 
investments and_ penetrating their 
economic preserves in Asia and Africa. 


There are evidences of U.S. opposi- 
tion to any basic changes in the econ- 
omic pattern of under-developed coun- 
tries. The highly-publicized Point Four 
and U.S. Technical Co-operation pro- 
grams have been geared largely to help 
increase these countries’ output of raw 
materials to make up U.S. deficiencies. 
Occasional aid given to improve agri- 
cultural methods has helped make rich 
landlords richer and peasants poorer, 
Supreme Court Justice Wm. Douglas 
reported from personal observation. 
Nor have Asians failed to notice the 
disproportion between U.S. Technical 
Co-operation contributions and mili- 
tary aid to maintain colonial rule. The 
former was less than $121 million for 
all S.E. Asia during 1953-54; the latter 
amounted to over $1 billion in France’s 
war against Indo-Chinese freedom. 


DREAMS OF WAR: In the Colombo 
Plan (formed in 1950 in Colombo, Cey- 
lon, for economic co-operation among 
S. E. Asian countries, British dominions 
and the U.S.), and in ECAFE (Econ- 
omic Commission for Asia & the Far 
East), Washington has consistently em- 
phasized raw-material production and 
discouraged industrialization in under- 
developed countries. During the July 
session of the UN Economic & Social 
Council in Geneva, U.S. delegate Pres- 
ton Hotchkiss’ violent attack on ECAFE 
and other regional commissions made 





What's stopping you, John? 


The people of Peiping, once the 
most individualistic in the world, 
have become disciplined and, as a 
result, boring. As for culture—which 
means Marxist books, pictures, plays 
and music—it is talked of indefa- 
tigably. One soon begins to sympa- 
thize with Hermann Goering’s re- 
action to the word—which was to 
reach for his revolver. 


From an article in the N, Y¥. Times 
Magazine by John Ridley, London 
Telegraph correspondent saccompa- 
nying the Attlee party in China. 














JUNKS CLUTTER FORMOSA’S BEST DEEP-WATER PORT AT KIIRUN 





This is the contrast between the old China and the new 





NEW 12-SQ.-MI. DEEP-WATER HARBOR FOR TIENTSIN 


me 


10,000--ton steamer in port where only 3,000-tonners formerly could enter 


Alvarez del Vayo (Nation, 7/17) con- 
clude that 
“, . . the U.S. would like to have 
Point Four, Technical Assistance, and 
Economic Regional Planning carried 
out in intimate connection with the 
necessities of the cold war.” 
Washington, in fact, tried to cripple 
even the UN Technical Assistance pro- 
gram’s modest contribution to under- 
developed countries. In July, Congress 
withdrew the $17 million the U.S. had 
pledged to the program for the rest of 
this and the first half of next year; 
some of it was later restored only be- 
cause of universal criticism. 


“RED” HUMBUG: Though Washing- 
ton has paid lip-service to the need for 
social and economic change in under- 
developed counties, it has equated the 
reality of such changes with “commu- 
nism.” In E. Pakistan, where a United 
Front government. “did some good 
things in its short period of office [and 
was ready] to deal effectively with the 
problem of feudal landlordism” (New 
Statesman, 6/26), Washington report- 
edly helped overthrow it (GUARDIAN, 
8/23). In Guatemala (Nation, 7/31), 

“.,. the U.S. showed itself to be op- 
posed not only to communism ... but 
also to the industrial development 
of the country [indicating it] opposes 
not only ‘red’ but also bourgeois revo- 
lutions in backward countries.” 

The Western allies.have shown no 
better judgment: France still insists on 
maintaining its €conomic stranglehold 
over Tunisia and Morocco; the London 


Economist (6/5) offered 


« 


‘.. . the far-flung activities of ... 
the United Africa Co. [as] an inter- 
esting and under-publicized example 
of the contribution to the develop- 
ment of an under-developed region 
made by a commercial firm.” 


“GET A MOVE ON”: Asians are in- 
creasingly attracted toward the social- 
ist world for the kind of economic 
co-operation needed for their better- 
ment, because they have observed the 
extraordinary industrial progress made 
by China through Soviet co-operation. 


The display of Chinese industrial 
products at an exhibition in India last 
year astonished Indian engineers and 
businessmen. The U.S.S.R. has signed 
technical aid agreements with such 
countries as India, Iran and Afghan- 
istan; it has contributed $1 million to 
the UN Technical Assistance program, 
and offered its resources and educa- 
tional facilities to governments and 
students in under-developed countries. 


Not only China, but Indo-China and 
even N. Korea, have shown remarkable 


Dulles at the SEATO conference in Manila 


results from socialist planning and re- 
construction. As Joseph Starobin has 
pointed out (Eye-Witness in Indo- 
China), the Vietminh government’s 
ability to raise its people’s living stand- 
ard in the midst of the war itself 
strengthened their fighting ability. U.S. 
officials have reported such rapid re- 
construction in N. Korea 
“, .. that the Free World’s hope of 
making S. Korea a show-case for 
democratic progress is doomed to fail- 
ure unless the U.S., UNKRA and, 
particularly, President Rhee get a 
move on” (Worldwide Press, 8/10). 


MANPOWER IS READY: 
emphasis has been placed on the 
under-developed countries’ need for 
technical aid. Commenting on an Asian 
and European economic development 
conference last March in Rangoon, 
Burma, the Economist (7/10) consid- 
ered lack of managers and technicians 
as “the gravest handicap to healthy 
growth” in such countries, and advised 
them to use “restraint in the face of 
temptation to build” modern indus- 
tries. In reality, countries like India 
have a huge pool of unemployed tech- 
nicians trained in more advanced lands, 
And China has shown what Asia’s al- 
most inexhaustible manpower can ac-= 
complish despite lack of modern tools. 


An official Indian delegation com- 
posed of top-ranking engineering expert 
Kanwar Sain and director of designs 
Dr. K. L. Rao, after a 7,500-mile tour 
of China, gave as an example of intel- 
ligent use of manpower the building of 
the 420-foot wide, 100-mile-long N. 
Kiangsu Canal, which was completed 
in 80 days by more than one million 
peasant laborers. In contrast to West- 
ern propaganda about Chinese “forced 
labor,” the Indians 


“|. . observed that the Chinese gov- 
ernment laid emphasis on acquaint- 
ing the workers with the purpose of 
every project to obtain their fullest 
co-operation. Every work site pro- 
vided numerous amenities such as 
libraries, theaters, music, photo dis- 
plays and medical and educational 
facilities... . Every worker was paid 
according to his work and was as- 
sured of a minimum wage” (NYT, 
Ti) 


THE GREAT IF: Writing from Singa- 
pore during the Geneva conference, the 
London Observer's correspondent com- 
mented (4/25): 


“Post-war Western aid and invest- 
ment in the new nations of Asia has 
barely touched their main problem, 
which is not to restore their pre-war 
economy but to create an entirely 
new one. ... Is it surprising that 
when the West talks of the possibility 
of losing S.E. Asia, politicians out 
here interpret it as meaning a loss of 
markets? Or that they listen the 
more keenly to the tales of [China’s] 
industrialization, told in stupendous 
statistics?” 


To the West’s accusation that so- 
cialist countries do not really desire 
industrialization of under-developed 
countries, the Observer correspondent 
suggested this constructive challenge: 


“If the West could convince the 
East, as it has thus far failed to do, 
“that it really wishes to live side by 

side and at peace with Communism 
... the suspicion of the West would 
diminish. ... If the free nations of 
the West would invite Russia and 
China to join them ,..in a plan to 
develop industries in backward Asian 
countries, a whole world of prestige 
would hang on the Communist an- 
swer.’ i 


Too much 
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Can Communism and Christianity live side by side? A witness replies. 


The following was excerpted from an exclusive 
article which appeared in the Gazetie & Daily of York, 
Pa., Aug. 31, 1954, 


[EYANSTON, Iil—A Christian witness behind the 

Iron Curtain warned Americans to treat with 
“great caution” the tales of Communist repression 
and persecution brought to the West by refugees 
from that area. 

Prof. Josef L. Hromodka, delegate to the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches from 
the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, affirmed 
that these refugee reports were “greatly exagger- 
ated.” He also described himself as a “completely 
free man—jireer, even, than the Communists them- 
selves.” 

“T want you to take me literally when I say that,” 
the theological scholar of Prague declared. In an 
unusually frank discussion of Communist society 
by a non-Marxist citizen of that society, he bol- 
stered the claim by freely challenging the material- 
ist basis of Marxism, and what he called its “ten- 
dency to abselutize its dogma” as against the 
Protestant "subordination to a Higher realm.” 

At the same time, he made a plea for Western 
understanding of the real meaning of socialist re- 
construction in the Soviet East, “with which we have 
no quarrel.” 


DENIES PERSECUTION: The Christian leader 
denied unequivocally that there had been religious 
persecution or restrictions on religious activities of 
the churches in Czechoslovakia and he emphasized 


that socialism and religion had not been found to 
be incompatible. 

Dr. Hromodka has found Americans “too schem- 
atic” in their notions of the socialist world, and 
he said he encountered so many “stupid” questions 
based on “highly colored” information that he found 
the effort to get through to American minds “very 
exasperating.” 

During the discussion on the H-bomb problem in 
the section on international affairs, Dr. Charles 
Malik, Lebanon’s UN delegate and an Assembly con- 
sultant from the Greek Orthodox Church, advised 
the churchmen “to do nothing about anything 
about which you know nothing.” 

In his own comments Dr. Hromodka said: 

“It is true that as churchmen we do not know 
the technical details of these weapons. But we 
do know the terrible suffering they bring.” 

The 100-member section burst into the loudest 
applause heard at their sessions, 


Dr. Hromodka said: 


“We find ourselves in a total reconstruction of 
our society. It is misleading te think in terms 
of totalitarianism or any ism, 

“In such a period there are people—perhaps 
many people—who are unsatisfied and discon- 
tented. They are being deprived of the political 
or economic position they held. People who never 
had a say about anything are being called upon 
to take responsible positions. What is happening 
is not abolishment of freedom but a shift of free- 
dom from one section of society to another. 


“Yes, there were excesses, and certainly no 
true Christian would act as the Communists 
sometimes acted. But I think we are over that 
period. And the real question is whether the 
change has brought satisfaction to the vast and 
growing working population—workers in educa- 
tion, science and culture; as weil as in industry 
and agricuiture. 

“We haven’t arrived yet, and we don’t expect 
paradise. But there have been great advances. 
People in ail walks of life erjoy greater security. 

“In all this we are seeking new forms of free- 
dom. Of course, we are not there yet. But it is 
a deeper aspect of freedom that goes to the base 
of human life.” 


TRE CHALLENGE: Dr. Hromodka voiced the be- 
lief that only a positive, constructive Christianity 
that was “alive for the people” would survive against 
Communism, He said: 


“It is not persecution we face, but a tremendous 
challenge. The people in responsible positions in 
Communist society’ work much harder than 
Christians do. They have perspective. They -have 
convictions and devotion and self-commitment. 
They are selfless. 

“The Communists do not stifle our religion, but 
they do seek to win the people to the Marxist 
ideology. We can only combat the appeal “they 
make by building a church so spiritually strong 
and a Christianity so responsible that it is rele- 
vant to people. ... Faith must be real. I tell my 
people, don’t criticize the Communists but exceed 
them in the purity of your own integrity and 
selflessness.” 





LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 





CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SUN., S#PT. 19, noon till 8 p.m, 
74 MALYIMAN, LOS ANGELES 
Ceramics—Jewelry—Creative Toys 
Entertainment for Children—Food 


presents originals and prints 
by RKefregier 


Gwathmey 
Adults: 35¢ Evergood 
Children free Gillen 


and others 











to the New Deal? 


Contribution: 


- y 
SAN FRANCISCO 

A Socialist Looks at 
@ Cold War vs. Co-existence 

@ Does a Democratic Majority 

in November Mean a Return 


BERT COCHRAN, Editor 

American Socialist 
Friday, Oct, 1 — 8 pm 
“150 Golden Gate 6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
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LOS ANGELES 
—? Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers, 


WM. L. GOLTZ 





fos Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 
fl 























GROPPER FOLKLORE 


Ten original lithographs ia twe 
celors, based on legends of 
American Folklore, will delight 
the eye of young and old, in 
home, offloe, den playroom. One 
lithegraph, Paui Bunyan is re- 
produced above. The others are 
Johnny Appleseed, Finn Mac- 
Cool, Joe Magarao. Bavy Crock- 
ett, Rip Van Winkle, Mike Fink, 
Jehn Brown, John Henry, the 
Headiess Horseman. They were 
created by one of America’s beast 
known artisis, Wiliam Gropper, 
whose paintings hang in the tep 
mame museums in this country 
and €urepe. AU ten original 
lithographs, 99x14, ready fer 
framing, priced low at $16. In 
attractive folio, editiow limited. 
Send order today te GROPPFR 
FOLIO, 11 Merrey Bt, N.¥, 7. 











Personalized 
Greeting Cards 





SEPTEMBER is not a bit 


mason furniture co. 
Iron Legs from $2.50 per set 


contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices. 


503 N. Western Av. HO 4-8111 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Saite 405 Vandike 354¢ 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special oonsideration te 








RP Aa 
The Los Angeles Friends 
of NATIONAL GUARDIAN » 


4; herald 

May the Second Annual 

* Guardian Ball 
featuring 

the long-awaited 
return of 

LES PINE, 

great satiric comedian 


Fri., Dec. 10, 7:30 p.m. 













$30 per couple — superb dinner 





GUARDIAN readere 








DETROIT 


* 
9 , 
7A splendid show — dance to 2 orchestras 
Help the NATIONAL GUARDIAN Grow! 
RECORDS 
Hes Hiens Ee ee LH 











PUBLIC MEETING 


The Thrill of a Lifetime 





FOR AMNESTY 
FRI., SEPT. 17, 8:30 p.m. 
Parkside Hal 


Paul Robeson Sings 





PLAY GUITAR 


OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 





QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
‘Joe Hil.” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies .. . even if 
you don’t know a single nete 
aow! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 
od, $3 for Plano Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 
‘eK! “The Weavers Sing.” 
FREE! exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg. $1.25) if you 
act NOw. 





CHICAGOANS ——— 
Phone HArrison 17-5497 


LOU BLUMBERG 
ali forms of 
INSURANCE 

106 W. Jackeoe Bivé. 





too early for business and 
professional people to start 
shopping for the personal- 
ized greeting card which 
best suits their needs. 


A line we have acquired 
from a leading manufactur- 
er offers you some 50 designs 
to choose from—handsome, 
clever, colorful, tasteful, top 
quality with matching en- 
velopes and your personal or 
business imprint matching 
the color pattern you choose. 
Prices, samples on request. 


Personalized Greeting Cards 
17 Murray St., New York 7 




















Give your child the RIGHT toy. Order 
through Guerdion Buying Service's new 
Educetionel Toy & Gome Department. 


3119 Fenkell, nr. Wildemere 
Admission 500 
Speaker : 
Dr. Edward Barsky 


Outstanding surgeon, anti- 
fascist, former Chairman, Natl. 
Comm. to Win Amnesty for 
Smith Act Victims, 

Aus. Mich‘gan Amnesty Conf. 
39 Massachusetts TO 8-8686 








DETROIT 








Buy with confidence 


from 


SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


Detroit, Mich. 
VE 9-6960 


15257 Houston 
at Kelly Rd, 








oe 

See Margaret Nowak 

GENERAL INSURANCE 

7525 Wykes TE 4-0073 
fdability @ Auto e Fire e Work- 
men's Comp, @ Parcel Post 
Burglary @ Storekeepers Ins 

Garage-Owners combination 
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# OTHELLO albums. 


Songs of the People 


Othello Records new LP al- SONGS INCLUDE: 
bum of songs by Paul Robe- 
son with piano accompani- 
ment by Alan Booth is a treat 
you gannot deny yourself. 
The regular price of the al- 
bum is $4. However, we have 
made special arrangements 
for GUARDIAN readers to 
get the album for: 


Kevin Barry 

idbymn For Nations 

There's “A Man Going 
Taking Names 


Volga Boatmen 

John Brown’s Body 

The 4 Insurgent Generals 
plus 35c postage e.of Rockies; 40¢ Hill 

$3 50c west of Rockies Old Man River 


Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel 


‘Round 


Song of the Warsaw Ghetto 


PERCE CPSC eee eee eer eee 
- 





ROBESON ALBUM 
17 Murray St., New York 7 


EXTRA BONUS 
If you answer this ad, 
you will be entitied 
to SPECIAL DIS- NQME@ .cccccccccce Cee eeeereeerees 
COUNTS on future 


Paul Robeson's new LP album, 





CHEF... sseceseceess FOM@..., State.... 


ONO DH sitecssces Please send me 
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NEW YORK 


ALP sets 100,000-vote target; 
Primary Day in city is Sept. 14 


By Elmer Bendiner 


NEW YORK’s 1954 political 
campaign — which could 
mean life or death for the 
American Labor Party—opens 
formally on Primary Day, Sept. 
14. The voters who turn out 
for the ALP in the primary 
bailcting and, more signifi- 
cantly, those who enroll in the 
ALP in the first week of Octo- 
ber ‘Registration Week), will 
. decide the party’s future. 


In an emergency session late 
last month ALP leaders saw at 
least 100,000 votes in prospect. 
The party needs 50,000 votes 
for Governor to remain on the 
bailot. The state-wide slate 
will be nominated in conven- 
tion Sept. 23 at Manhattan 
Center, allowing little more 
than one month of intensive 
campaigning. 


NO MORE DOUBT: The ALP 
Siate News, a campaign organ, 
quoted one spokesman at the 
emergency session: “If there 
was ever any doubt about the 
importance of the ALP’s guber- 
natorial campaign, the gang- 
up support of Democrats and 
Republicans on the ‘anti-con- 
stitution’ bill (the Brownell 
legislation) resolves. that 
doubt.” 


The State News summarized 
its campaign appeal this way: 

“The ALP is the only politi- 
eal expression in New York 
State in 1954 which echoes a 
clear-cut call for the Bill of 
Rights, for peace, for an end 
to McCarthyism in any form, 
shape or manner. We con- 
cluded that only the ALP line 
on the ballot offers the people 
a truly independent vote on 
these critical issues. 

“We are determined to make 
our ALP campaign a challenge 


to Democratic, Republican and ~* 


Liberal Party candidates to 
face the issues of unemploy- 
ment, the extension of social 
security, the protection of the 
rights of unions, the defense 
of the Bill of Rights, the need 
for full Negro and Puerto 
Rican representation, the com- 
plete elimination of discrimi- 
nation from every phase of 
American life, fairer taxes, 





ADAM C. POWELL 
Toughcr going this year 


and 


more schools, hospitals 


playgrouncs.” 


NEGROES IN OFFICE: on 
the question of Negro and 
Puerto Rican representation 
the ALP spelled out its chal- 
lenge to the other parties, 
pointing out that out of 150 
Assemblymen only five are 
Negroes; of 58 State Senators, 
one is a Negro; of 43 N. Y. Con- 
gressmen, one is a Negro. 
There is no Negro in the state 
Supreme Court. 

The ALP offered to join in 
any movement, across all 
party lines, to elect one Negro 
to a state-wide office, another 
to a seat on the state Supreme 
Court. 

In its own campaign for 
Puerto Rican representation 
the ALP charged that political 
machines have tried to keep 
Puerto Ricans from the polls 
by discrimination and literacy 
requirements. The ALP’s Coun- 
cil on Puerto Rican Affairs 
has launched a campaign to 
register and enroll Puerto 
Ricans, extend educational 
help to meet literacy require- 
ments. 

In addition to its state- 
wide candidates, the ALP will 
have over 60 other candidates 
in the city. In many areas 
where the ALP at present has 
a blank line, write-in candi- 
dacies are reported. 


BEDFORD-STUYVESANT: Pri- 
mary Day will decide few ma- 
jor contests in the big parties, 
but real issues. underlie bat- 
tles in some districts. In the 
llth SD ‘(Bedford-Stuyvesant) 
the Bedford - Stuyvesant 
League, which’ grew out of 
the movement that elected 
Justice Lewis S. Flagg Jr. 
over machine opposition, has 
backed William Chisholm, a 
Negro, for State Senate in the 
Deniocratic primary. The Dem- 
ocratic machine named a white 
man, Walter E. Cook. Then, in 
what appeared to be a ma- 
chine maneuver to divide the 
Négro vote, Assemblyman Ber- 
tram Baker, a Negro who has 
worked closely with the ma- 
chine, threw his support to 
another Negro nominee, Oliver 
D. Williams. 

Baker himself is opposed for 
district leader in Brooklyn’s 
6th AD by Wesley McD. Holder, 
chairman of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Political League. 


POWELL’S BATTLE: Rep 
Adam C. Powell, the city’s 
most influential Negro political 
leader, is fighting for the 
Democratic nomination against 
district leader Herbert Bruce 
in Manhattan’s 16th CD. Un- 
dercurrents indicate a possible 
move . by party big-wigs to 
seuttle Powell. Powell broke 
with Bruce during the. last 
mayoralty campaign when 
Bruce backed Mayor Impellit- 
teri. Since then Powell has or- 
ganized a rival district ma- 
chinery and endeavored to win 
back for the district the 
patronage lost by Bruce’s pick- 
ing the wrong horse. 


In Brooklyn’s 8th cD 
Judge Victor Anfuso is con- 
testing the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress against 
Joseph P. Marcelie. He is bas- 
ing his campaign on a pledge 
to repeal the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act. 

Queens Democratic Boss 
James A. Roe is fighting to 
retain control of the borough’s 
machine against pro-Wagner 
insurgents. In Queens’ 1lith 
AD Jocelyn Smith is bidding 
to be the first Negro Assembly- 
man from the borough in a 


fight against Democratic in- 
cumbent Danie] Clarke. 

Manhattan’s 18th CD, origi- 
nally slated to be the most 
significant battleground in the 
city, faced a quiet campaign— 
haunted by what might have 
been if Vito Marcantonio had 
not died. Rep. James G. Dono- 
van, chosen by Republicans 
and Democrats to stop Mar- 
cantonio, was trying to hold 
his coalition together in the 
face of a bid by Democrat 
Caspar H. Citron. 


WOLTMAN’S BOGEY: In the 


Bronx 24th CD, where Com- 
munist Party leader Elizabeth 
Gurley Fiynn is running for 





VICTOR ANFUSO 
McCarran ig no friend 


Congress as an independent, 
petition gatherers were aiming 


at 3,000 signatures. The N.Y. 
World Telegram’s§ Frederick 
Woltman twice warned his 


readers that signatures on her 
petitions were being turned 
over to the police and the FBI. 


On Sept. 1 Woltman, clearly 
with an eye to frightening 
signers, repeated his statement 
and added: 

“That's the regular pro- 
cedure with Communist and 
American Labor Party candi- 


dates, a Board of Elections 
spokesman said.” 

The Board's chief clerk 
Thomas Mallee told the 
GUARDIAN he had no idea 
who authorized such a state- 
ment, that no names were 
turned over to the FBI, but 
that all signatures on  peti- 


tions Were available to the 
public in general. He added 
that for many years the FBI 
has had three men constantly 
at work combing election 
board records. 


EYE ON 1956? 


Dewey bids 
politics adieu 
— this year 


A FOLKSY Thomas E. Dewey 
said what apparently was 
his political farewell over radio 
and TV last week. He chatted 
with calculated informality— 
from a prepared text—to erase 
the nickname of the “mechani- 
cal man” that hounded him 
throughout his 24 years of 
political life. 

Though he said with great 
firmness: “I shall not under 
any circumstances be a candi- 
date for public office,’ he 
added: “this fall.’ That seemed 
to leave him available for 1956. 
The Governor had tried twice 
before to leave Albany but al- 
ways with the White House in 
mind. 


WASHINGTON HO? Whether 
or not he would try again for 
the Presidency, few took seri- 
ously his decision to return to 
“private life.’ Having failed to 
win election to national office 
he might still get there by ap- 
pointment. President LEisen- 
hower might replace Secy. of 
State Dulles with him or give 
him a seat on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, where retire- 
ments are expected. 

Dewey all but named his 





successor. His recital of his 
12-year record in Albany 
stressed the legislation for 


which Sen. Irving M. Ives could 
claim credit. He pointedly an- 
nounced Ives “would make a 
good Governor.” 


CAMPAIGN TACTICS: If Ives 
is nominated and elected, he 
could offer yet another chance 
for Dewey to go to Washington, 
There would be a vacant Sen- 
ate seat and Ives as Governor 
could then appoint Dewey. The 
Senate’s forum could serve to 
keep him in the public eye 
until 1956. 

Dewey’s withdrawal from the 
race could change the cam- 
paign picture. Originally the 
Democrats were expected to 
run Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
against the man FDR Sr. beat 
for the Presidency in 1944, 
Deweyism, with its corruption 
on the race tracks, and its 
skimping on the city, was to 
be the target. 

Though Dewey’s blessing will 
be held against Ives, Ives-ism 
would seem a more difficult 
target. 





The Communist Control Act of 1954 — where the main danger lies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
infiltrated” organizations, which may not act as col- 
lective bargaining agents for workers. The tests for 
determining when a labor union is such an organi- 
gation are the usual yague ones with which loyalty 
board and Subversive Activities Control Board pro- 
cedures have made us familiar. 

The political nature of the test is indicated by 
two facts, among others: (1) affiliates of the major 
labor federations are presumed prima facie not to 
be “infiltrated”; (2) one test is whether an officer 
aided the “Communist movement” within the last 
two or three years (both periods are mentioned). 
This recognizes the labor movement’s debt to many 
union leaders and workers characterized as radicals 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s, and admits that a statute 
of limitations is needed to protect those who have 
now found collaboration with government and em- 


ployers more desirable. 


The passage of this law also shows the Admin- 
istration’s inability to proceed under the 1950 In- 
ternal Security Act against labor unions as Com- 
munist-front organizations—this despite the 


lan- 


guage of and wide breadth of that law. It also re- 
flects the failure of efforts to wipe out the former 


CIO unions by the Taft-Hartley Law, NLRB deci- 


sions and employer action, although some unions 


were dismembered and all 
objective, here as always, is not a selected group 
of unions, but ail unions, taking them in order of 
imputed “radicalism” so as to avoid what used to 
be called without opprobrium a “united front.” 








F.ed Wright in Monthly Review, W. Y. 
“I know absolutely nothing about the case. I’m just 
here te help frame the defendant... .” 


injured. However, the 


= ADMINISTRATION undoubtedly will start pro- 

ceedings before election against one or more 
labor unions. Not only will it seek to derive political 
advantage, but the unions’ concentration upon their 
defense will necessarily minimize their effectiveness 


in carrying out their normal functions. The only 
answer lies in a court suit supported by a substan- 
tial part of the labor movement and posing the 


fundamental issue: 


Is a government agency or the workers to decide 
on their collective bargaining agent? 

Admittedly, the decision in ACA ys. Douds up- 
holding the non-Communist affidavit provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Law reflects a dangerous tendency 
which might be applied to this case. But the deci- 


sion in that case was a split one, 4-4; 


the issue 


seemed to be a narrow one; the standards were not 
as vague and amorphous as in the present law, and 
the attempt to control labor was not as blatant. By 
the time ACA vs. Douds was argued, the labor move- 
ment had split and parts of it were seeking to use 


the law against others. It remains to be 


seen 


whether the lesson has been learned. 


eonstitutional, 


If this part of the new law is not declared un- 
epen governmental control of eur 
wniens will have been inaugurated for the first time 
im Anglo-American histery. ' . 
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93 UNFRIENDLY WITNESSES 





Survey shows 49 lost jobs or were hurt 
for refusing to knuckle under to Joe 


the Fifth Amendment 
is still working and the others re- 
signed or were dismissed)... . 


to the 
Amendment cases feund in govern- 
ment, there are only nine other gov- 
whose loyalty he 
breught inte question—and whe did 
Fifth Amendment but 
Of these, 
hold their jobs because the admin- 


HE Christian Science 


less stated as ‘flat 


clusions”: 


general 


“Sen. McCarthy has not feund a 
single Communist spy whose 


atands proved in court. 
“Noe 


(from Feb., 1958, te March, 


and hundreds of pages of testimony 
he found only six current employes 
of the U.S. Gevernment whe pleaded 


Monitor, one 

of the soberest of U.S. daily news- 
papers, last month published the re- 
sults of an exhaustive survey of the 
public inquiries conducted by Sea. Joe 
McCarthy. Carefully refraining from 
offering a judgment of the Senator 
and his works, the Moeniter neverthe- 


person charged with treason 
by the Senator has been indicted. 


“In 14 menths of public inquiries 


“In addition 


ernment workers 


not use the 


m- testified freely. 


istration has feund 
guilt inst . 
two were dismissed.” 


108 UNCOGPERATIVE: 


1954) thy cemmittee in 


clusive against them; 


witaesses appeared befere the McCar- 
the period under 
review; 77 ef these were cooperative. 
Of the 103 nen-coeperative witnesses, 
85 invoked the Fifth Amendment, one 


declined to talk en “grounds of con- 
and six 
Ati of the latter sroup 
have been cited fer contempt by the 
Senate and one has been indicted. 

who refused te 
had noe action taken against them but 


science” 
Amendment, 


Of the 92 


(one of these 


Six Fifth 


five still 


nething con- 
twe resigned; 


now under 


AH teld, 206 


Electric. 





the other 49 either lest their jebs or 
were penalized in seme other fashion, 
like GUARDIAN editer Cedric Belfrage, 
depertatien preceedings 
fellowing his appearance before the 
committee. Sixteen ef those whe lost e 
their jobs were empleyes of General 


A QUIZ FOR JOE: Fer inflicting pun- 


ishment upon persons against whea 
no formal charges of misconduct were 
eyer made, the Senator has a dis- 
turbingly high batting average, but fer 
his own professed aims of uncovering 
Communists and spies in government 
he is condemned by his own record as 
a dismal. fraud. 

Over the weekend a famed psychai- 
ogist offered a suggestion te McCar- 
thy. Dr. C. M. Gilbert, Assoc. Prof. ef 
Psychology at Michigan State Colieze, 
who served as the prison psychologist 
during the Nuremberg war crimes 
trials of the top Nazis, told a conver- 
tien of the American Psychologicat 
Assn. that McCarthy is guilty of “cora- 
pulsive or systematic distortions of the 
truth” and urged the Senator te sub- 
mit te psychological examinatien “ia 
his own interest as well as that of tke 
ceuntry he professes te deiend.” 


invoked the First 


talk, 43 


Bring articles like this into the home of mare 
people. Only $3 for 52 fact-filled isswes. 
Sign up «@ friend today. 








Listings im the Celendar ond 
Classified section ore available. ot 
48c @ line (five words): minimam 
cherge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deedtine Twesdey before 
publicetion. Please send peyment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Netl. 
Guardion, 17 Murrey St., N.Y. 7. 











NEW YORK 
CALENDAR 


A MAJOR EVENT * 
NOT TO BE MISSED! 
Friday, Sept. 17 — 8:40 

° 
YORKVILLE COMPASS 
invites you 

te hear 

CAREY WMewtt lLiamMs 
Editorial Director, “The Nation": 
Author: “Witchhunt,” “Prejudice,” 
“Brothers Under the Skin.” etc. 

+. 

ia a Timely Analysis: 

“WHERE ARE THE LIBERALS?” 








| 
L 
* 


FORUM 


> 
Ace Liberals tossing ia the sponge? 


Whats happening te U.S. Literdt- 
ism—ia Congress and oul? The 
path to Liberat Victory, 

» 


Questicn Period 
Free Refresaments 


YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 FE. 86 St 
Contrib: 835c. Members 75¢ 
* ALL WELCOME . 


BROOKLYN'S BOOK WORLKB DOES 
iT AGAIN! Our 2nd semi-anauat 
CHILDREN’S ART EXHHBIT ANB 
CONTEST witl take place from 
Mea. Sept, 20 taru Oct. 4. Children 
ages 5 to Ii ave eligible. Prives te 
wingers. Deadline for entrees, 
Thurs, Sept. 16 

Visit Broekiyn’s oaly 
bookstore fer tire good things in 
life—books. records, periodicals, 
greeting cards, Chriidren’s books— 
ouc apeciaity. GQpen eves. ‘Mi 9. 
Men te Sat. Tit Piatbusk Ave 
BY 4-2764 Brighten BMT toe Park- 
wide Ave. 





progressive 








American Seviali¢ Forum 
GIRNEVA: 
GATEWAY VQ CO-EXISTENCE? 
@peaker: HARRY BRAVERMAN, co- 
editer The American Seciatist. Fri.. 


Sept. 24. 8 pm. Adelphi Mali, 74 
Sta Av. (ar. 14 St.) Questions and 
Discussion. Donation: 7c. 





rei., seer. 17 —s P.M, 
“McCarthyisa and the 1954 Etec- 
tien.” Speaker: Myra Tanner Weiss. 





Adetphi Hell, 74 Sth Av. Contripu- 
tien: 60c, Auspices: Socialist Work- 
ers Party. 



















NEW YORE 
| CLASSIFIED | 
MERCHANDISE 
=eACK TO SCHOOL” _SPHCIAL! 


8 Speed ENGLISH BIKE, compiete- 
ly equipped, 339.95 With this ad 
Free box of “JOR MUST Ga” 
Matches on ali sales of $5. or over 
Staadeard Brand Dist., 143 Sth Av 
(13-14 Sts.) GR 3-78619. 1 hour [ree 
parking or 2 tokens. 


SPECTACULAR BROADILGQOM 
CLUPARANCE, Bigelow, Mehaw«, 
Gulisten, Magee, Roxbury and 
Needietuit. New cercpet $4.46 sq. ya 
RUGCRART CARPET WAREHOUSK 
aaa W. G4th St. TR 38-7069 
Gpeou Mouday-Friday 9-5. Sut. 10-4 
Me Attenys BH pret? eaele. % | 





FINE FURS 
—Ceats and Steles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MGDELLING or cenyoerting te fur- 
Hned cloth coats, 
MAX KUPERMAN 
214 W. 30th St. BR 08-3733 
Pkhvyittis 
handwreught jewelry. sterling asil- 
ver; gifts, greeting cards. 
178 weet 4th street 
new york. ny. 
eregon 54-8267 
(discount te guardian readers) 


10 te 10 pm mon, thru sat, 
- HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMEN r 
CAN CONVERT 


your old radio console 
inte a medern tastrument 
VECTOR LABS 


217 3d Av. N. ¥. C. 3. GR 3-7686 


TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 


storm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIKKRORS, 
GLAss TAPS. Liberal discount to 
readers, 


J@HN KOBLICK 
238 Reld Av.. B’xivn GL 
SALESMAN WANTE# 


2-3024 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juveniie furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Ay., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


LARGE SAVINGS TQ GUAKDIAN 

KEAPERS, Good medera furniture 

at low markup. Come in aad see. 
SMILOW THUELLE 

856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 

MU 6-7308 





MOVING, STORAGE, EX?VERI- 
ENCE® PIAN@ M@VERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experiene Cat 
BR WENDEL, JE 6-3006 om any 
moving problem. 





FREE LIFE INSUKANCE ANALYS#S 
Get the MOST fer the LEAST! 
Persenai and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M SCHENSER 
10 W. 44th St, M.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 











799 Bwar, Rm. 545 GR 38-5740 
MANHATTAN MIMEO LETTER 
SKRVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 
Mimeograph e Offset e@ Printing 
Addressing e@ Complete Mailing 
Wedding, birth and social an- 
nouncements —S. A. Jaffe, Prep. 


LONG BEACH and 


ROCKAWAY, 


ali resorts te 60 mites. Express 
service by car or truck, Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000 


We make it 
Refinishing, repairing 
polishing furniture itn your 
Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
mahogany 
and 
home. 
TNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 

Permanent 

Piivate 

Rapid 
Method. Appt. only. 

CH %-71L19 





Latest Medical 
Laura Green 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


PIANG AND 
Beginners 
Lay 





THEORY LESSONS 
and Advanced 
beginners welcamed 
Mrs, Cheon Cha Kwak 
Phone: AC 272-2190 





ANTIQUE LOCKETS @ BROOCHES 

BRACELETS. Diamond and gaoald 

jewelry. charms, sitverware. Repairs. 
Clara & Irving Gavusia 

22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1198) CO 45-1881 


SBR VICES 


CUSTOM CABINETRY. Choice wood 
finishes, Irom Brass Glass used. 
Imaginative design Hi-Fi te speci- 
fication. Pictures (35% discount) && 
frames. Free Estimates. Beran- 
Orban, 322 E. 23d St. GR 4-6123. 
SOFA REWESRE®. Relined Spriags 
Retied in your home, Reascnalle. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custem Siipcovered, Reuphoistered. 
Feam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 MY 8-7887. 
Praternal Attentiea 





TELEVISION REKPATRS 
Menhatten and Bronx Only 
AARON SCHNEIDERMAN 
3606 Wadsworth Av.. M. Y. C. 
WA 3-1378 DAY-NITE SBRVICE 





RABIO-TV KEPAIR 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


specialist. 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 





MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union’ Square AL 54-3134 
SPIKE'S MO@VENG and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if mo answer, call after 6 pm.). 


Occasional 
cepted. 


N@RMA CATERERS, Now booking 
FALL & WINTER AFFAFRS. Let 
us piaa that special eccasion ia 
temple, home er office Anywhere 
in metropolitan area Hor d'OQuevres 
at al’ times. ES 3-9496 
BENDIX -1THOR-MONITOK-A.B.C. 
Repeirs amd Service. Used washers 
bought and acid. 
WASECO: — OE 4-1228 » 


long distance jebs ac- 
° 








SUBLET WANTED 





COUPLE DESIRES sublet 3-reom 
apt. Manhattan or L.I. Gp to 8100. 
Occupancy Oct. fer 1 yr. or longer 





Bex B. 17 Murray St. N.Y.C. 7. 
3-RGOM FURNISHO AFT. from 
Sept. 30 thru June. Manhattan 


prefererd. Up to $100 mo. Write Bo« 
T, 17 Murray &., KN. Y. C. 7. 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


Rost. & RIVERSIDE PR. Large & 
emali ativactive rms. fcr business 
ladies, each absolutely private. 
Light kitchen privileges, Call morn- 
ing & evenings 6-8 pm. UN 4-2892. 


WEST BRONX. Single persea or 
couple. Kitchen priv. Nice, light 
room ia quiet home. Telephone, 
Nr. Transp. Call SE 3-8002 morn- 
ings tit 16, eve, aiter 9. 

LARGE ROOM FOR WOMAN. FPur- 
nished or uaturn'shed Kitchen 
Privileges. $51. Riverside Dr. & 95th 
St. Call AC 2-4470. 











MOKRNINGSIBE DRIVE (Col. Univ.) 





Quiet room, nicely furaished, ad- 
joining bath, phone. Modest moath- 
ly basis. MO 6-1649 

LARGE, ATTRACTIVE kKOGM — 
East Side. convenient transporda- 
tioa, kitchen privileges. for woman, 
Phone evenings, SPring 7-3318 
WEsT END AV, IN 7@8. Room ia 
bachelor oept., Kitchen privileges 


optional, semi-private entrance, ele- 
vator bicg. nr. transp.. phene 
handy. Reasonable. TR 4-2445 


APT. TO SHARE 


to share with 
congenial at- 
College area 


LOVELY 4-KM, APT. 
female. Own reom, 
mesphere, Brookiya 
Cal CL 2-0489. 

MiP-TOWN MANHATTAN. Young 
women wil skhere large apt. Sepa- 
Tate bedrooms. Al facilities, con- 
veaient location. reasonabie. Box 5. 
17 Murray St.. W. Y. C. 7, 
sane e@ee-t es @eae*e a snr.” 


‘Jefferson in Power’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Liberty Book Club came inte being as the same time as the 
GUARDIAN, ia late 1948. Since then it has issued a dozen books 
a year te a growing list ef subscrivers, and virtually every beek 
has been not only of top literary quality but also almost always 
directed to seme impertant political or secial point. 

Thus three ef the past year’s beeks have hit at the bases 
of colenialisra in today’s world: PhyHis Altman’s The Law of ihe 
Vultures, about South Africa’s struggle against white supremacy 
and oppression; Two Leayes and a Bud, by International Peace 
Prize winner Mulk Raj Anand, a beautifully written story of the 
people under British tea plantation rule in Asia; and Basil Dayid - 
sen’s Daybreak in China. Among 
this year’s other selections have 
been James Welland’s Summer at 
the Castle, a novel of a British 
scientist caught in the web of 
police-state repression; B. Tra- 
ven’s remarkable Rebellion of the 
Hanged, about a peons’ uprising 
in the mahogany forests of Latin 
America: and Prof. John Somer- 
ville’s The Philosephy of Peace. 
This last book (July selection) 
has become Liberty Book Club's 
1954 “sleeper,” judging by read- 
ers’ mail appreval of a complete- 
ly unheralded work. 

Liberty has in addition during 
the past several years introduced 
many American readers to the 
powerful Danish writer Martin 
Andersen Nexo (who died this 
year in his 8@'s); to Ireland’s 
Sean O'Casey; te the first novel 
te emerge from New China, Daughters and Sons py Kung Chueh 
and Yuan Ching; and the story of the heroic Canadian surgeon 
Dr. Nerman Bethune, who helped the people’s forces in both Spaia 
and China, and has been immortalized in The Scalpel, the Sword 
by Ted Alan and Sydney Gordon. 

Even big league baseball has had its innings at Liberty, witt 
Mark Harris’ The Southpaw, the most expert basebali story of 
rany a year and the only one with insight into the breakthreugia 
of Negre piayers in the major leagues. 


A LONGER LIST of Liberty Books over the years would recald 

dezens more important, handsomely printed and timely works 
made availiable at book-club prices. Among them are Prof, Bac- 
rews Dunham's Giant in Chains, a philosophical “expose” of the 
ruling systems of theught in medern times; Robert Brittain’s 
Let There Be Bread, on how the world’s resources could be cou- 
served aad distributed ter the people’s needs: and Vivian Halii- 
nan’s My Wild Irish Rogues, a wife’s story of the unvanquished 
Vincent Hallinan, Progressive Party candidate for President ia 
195%, and their six sons all named after Irish patriots, 

Proved best by test in the past five years, Liberty is the best 
buy ever in book clubs. Many of the foregoing books are available 
as premiums en jeining. Jefferson in Power is a $2.25 book; mast 
other Liberty books cost $1.64 plus postage. : 





JEFFERSON 


—JjJ._T. M. 

JEFFERSON IN POWER by Claude G. Bowers. Liberty Book Clud, 

100 W. 23d St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 538 pp. $2.25 te Liberty members 
(plus 2ac pestage—N.Y.C. members add 7c sales tax). 


WANTED—APT. TO SHARE 





AIR COOLED 





DAUGHTER 12 


MOTHER, years, SEPT: 10-12: 
desperately need apt. to share. Pref- Ptims made by distinguished 
erably with same. Prefer downtown Freuch directors 
Manhattan. Box 12, 17 Murray St., DEVIL IN THE HEART 


New York City T. 


Ciaude Autant-Lara treats the 
theme ef young love with e«- 
quisite insight and Gailtic logic 
French dialog; English tities. 


——— 


APARTMBNT FOR RENT 





THREE ROOMS, bath: house, coun- 














try surroundings; half-hour from : PRI. SAT., SUN—2 shews— 
Times Square; Flatbush. Call BU 8:30 & 10:00 p.m. 
4-2717. Menabers $1 Non-Members $1 25 
angie - 430 Gia A 
Tre Guardian and Sclirage CLUS CINEMA Ne. 9m 4 
et? ising fork. RY og" ‘ BV EGiSa MOL Bie Yr i 
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ANTI-SEGREGATION TAKES EFFECT 





Negro pupils registering without waiting 
for instructions from the Supreme Court 


WHEN the Supreme Court outlawed 

jimecrow public schools last May, 
it announced that this fall it would 
hear arguments on whether its ruling 
should be effected immediately or grad- 
ually, or postponed until the court is- 
sued instructions on how to integrate. 
But as zero hound for school opening 
approached, Negro parents and stu- 
dents and their supporters were going 
ahead without waiting for further 
instructions. 

They got encouragement Sept. 4 from 
a committee of 19 experts on race rela- 
tions. Representing educational bodies 
throughout the country, and meeting 
in conjunction with the 62d annual ses- 
sion in N.Y. of the American Psycho- 
logical Assn., the committee ‘reported 
that, since “the threat of violence has 
often been used as a device to postpone 
or prevent desegregation,’ the high 
court decision should be put into effect 
at once. The committee pointed out 
that ‘acts of violence are 

“,.. more likely to occur in those 

communities in which there is a 

tradition of general lawlessness, 

political corruption and _ criminal 
contamination of the police power.” 


TROUBLE SFOTS: That description 
seemed to fit sections of Alabama, from 
which dispatches for weeks have told of 
the “contamination” of top municipal 
and county officials. Twenty-three Ne- 
gro children were denied enrollment in 
a Montgomery elementary school on 
opening day. Another group was turned 
away from a lilywhite Birmingham 
school. Parents in both cases promised 
to sue. 


Virginia’s Gov. Thomas B. Stanley 
set up a 32-member school jimcrow 
“study” commission without naming 
one Negro. “Just why the Governor 
would again ignore Virginia’s largest 
racial minority, the Negroes, who large- 
ly supported him in the November elec- 
tion,” a spokesman for the Virginia 
Voters League observed, wasn’t. “clearly 
understood.” He recalled that one of 
Stanley’s campaign pledges was to “ap- 
point Negroes to several commissions, 
especially those that affect Negroes.” 


DIXIE DEFIANCE: An honor gradu- 
ate of an Austin Negro high school was 
barred from the University of Texas. 
Thirty Negro children, accompanied by 
an attorney seeking to make a test case, 
were kept from registering at a Baton 
Rouge, La., white elementary school. 
But the Washington Post (9/5) reported 
that “three out of 10 students will at- 
tend integrated public schools” in D.C. 
when they open Sept. 13. 


Syndicated columnist David Lawrence 
has challenged the Supreme Court rul- 
ing on the ground that, rejected by 
white parents, the Negro teacher will 
have a hard time finding another job. 
Natl. Assn. for Advancement of Colored 
People counsel Thurgood Marshall has 
answered Lawrence indirectly; 
Baltimore Afro-American, directly and 
in detail. Said the Afro (9/4): 

“As for the colored teachers, there 
will be some resentment in the be- 
ginning, but it will quickly disappear. 

“Colored women do most of the 
intimate things for white children 
in the far South. They nurse the 
white baby as soon as it is born. 


the 








HISTORY WAS MADE THIS DAY IN BALTIMORE 
For the first time a Negro and white child register together 


They guide its infant steps, change 
its diapers, bathe it, dress it from 
infancy to adolescence, feed it, com- 
fort it, are closer to it and share 
more of its confidences, in many 
cases, than its own mother. 

“Why an unlettered colored nurse 
should be praised for suckling a 
white child and a colored teacher 


be condemned for teaching it its 

a,b,c’s, or its multiplication table, 

no student of logic can understand.” 

The Afro concluded that this “threat 
that desegregation will be a real test of 
something is unfounded,” for “good will 
and good sense in the white commu- 
nity” will prevail. 








DEAR OLD (BULGING) GOLDEN RULE DAYS 





City schools show little over-crowding relief ; 
L.I. kids go to classes in kennels and garages 


HE KIDDIES will just 

about come to school and 
get their cookies and milk and 
go home.” 

That was the outlook for 
Levittown kindergarteners pre- 
dicted, as school opened, by 
Supt. Walter Crusen. Kinder- 
gartens there will be on quad- 
ruple session and the overflow 
ehildren will have to be cared 
for in churches. 

Children fared as badly in 
most other parts of Long 
Island where massive real 
estate developments have 
boomed with little or no 
planning ‘for the necessary 
schools. West Islip’s overflow 
children will go to .six class- 
rooms in remodeled dog ken- 
nels on what used to be the 
Guggenheim estate. Some Ist 
and 2nd grade children as well 
as kindergarteners will go to 
done-over garages (known as 
the Mole Annex) in Amity- 
ville, Firehouses and hotels 
will be used as schools else- 
where on the island. 


7 NEW SCHOOLS: In the city 
itself children will not be 
housed in garages, but classes 
will be jam-packed and many 
children will attend school in 
fire-traps and antiquated 
buildings. (Of 800 schools in 
the city, 365 are over 50 years 
old.) Last year some 400,000 
(78%) of the city’s elementary 
school pupils were in over- 
sized classes (more than 30 
students), 

The Board of Education has 
announced the opening of 
seven new schools which, with 
improvements in some others, 
will accommodate 22,500. Even 
if registration remains the 


same as last year, scarcely a 
dent will be made in the over- 
all crowding. Many children 
will still attend double- or 
triple - session schools. The 
Board of Education declined 
to say how many, but said 
there would be fewer than last 
year. 

The reason lay not so much 
in new facilities as in new age 
requirements that will bar 





OPENS SEPT. 30 


‘Sholem’ plays 
here 3 weeks 


HE Werld of Sholom 

Aleichem will reopen for a 
3-week run at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Theater Sept. 30. Pre- 
sented by Rachel Productions, 
the show originally opened for 
20 performances in May, 1953, 
and ran for 40 weeks. 

Morris Carnovsky will again 
be starred in Arnold Perl’s 
dramatization in English of 
three stories by the classic 
Yiddish humorists, Sholom 
Aleichem and I. L. Peretz. 
The show is due to open its 
national tour immediately 
after the three-week run. 

The Earl Robinson-Waldo 
Salt musical Sandhog, which 
is being co-produced by Rachel 
with the Phoenix Theater, is 
set to open Nov. 23. 








» AGREAT BALLET SPECTACLE m COLOR 
STARS:° RUSSIAN 
BALLET 





some 30,000 children ordinarily 
eligible for school. (Age limits 
were recently raised from 4 
years., 4 mos. to 4 yrs., 8 mos. 
for kindergarten; 5 yrs., 4 mos. 
to 5 yrs., 8 mos. for 1st grade.) 


MISSING TEACHERS: Space 
is not the only shortage in the 
school system. The scarcity of 
teachers is a tighter strait- 
jacket for the school system. 
The junior high schools are 
where the pinch is felt most 
sharply. Though other school 
divisions show no spectacular 
rise in registration, the flood 
tide of the war-born children 
will be reaching the junior 
high schools this month and 
enrollment is expected to rise 
from 116,000 to 134,000. 

Last year there were 1,331 
unfilled vacancies on the JHS 
staff. In three Manhattan 
schools more than half the 
teachers were .either substi- 
tutes or teaching without li- 
censes. In 17 other JHS’s these 
“fill-ins” comprised from 40- 
48% of the faculties. Supt. of 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


13 E. ith St. 
mear 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


. 





INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


All kinds of insurance, includ- 
ing automobdtie, fire, life, 
compensation, etc. 

799 Broadway ,* GR 5-3826 








Schools Jansen estimated the 
city’s total teacher shortage at 
4,500 this term. 


“RESORTS | 











METROPOLITAN 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


For Children & Adults 





OF COURSE—NO WHERE BUT AT 


ivercrest 
en: 


Plano Gultar 
Volee Harmony 
Strings Mandolin 
Theory Accordion 
Hudten, Woodwinds Jaze 
Brasses Composition 


GNOWN FOR ITS COMFORT A . HOSPITALITY 

Wappinger Falls, N.Y. Phone 1081 
. Is There So Much Gorgeous 

Autumn Dress, with the lower rate 

for the Indian Summer. Make res- 
ervations for Rosh Hashonah, 

Sept. 24 to Sept. 29 
Lim. number of children accepted. 
68 mi. from N. ‘Y. Open All Year 














Ridgefield,Conn, Ridgefield 6-6548 
— INTERRACIAL — 


Sept. Vacation 


in a luxurious surrounding 
and cultural atmosphere. 
The BEST in food and 
entertacnment 
Concerts @ Sports e Swimming 


Dancing @ Tenn’s @ Shuffleboard 
Day Camp Counsellors 














eo 
Write or call tor reservations: Usually $189 
N.Y. Office: 225 W. 34th St. Save $80 
Room 1007 Phone CH —— FOAM RUBBER 
PILLOW -BACK 
Custom-Made 
Big Fabric Selection 
Wrouteead, ber Cushi 
Lodge New York Bs e Prise ge 6 
n Eves. % 
ROSH HASHONAH or" oan to 2 
Five-day holiday rate. 
Full social staff. Folk, 


square & social danc- 
ing, Tennis, golf, fishing and 
all other sports. 

Low Sept. Rates. 
Don’t miss the splendor of 
Autumn. 
cy 3-0168 and MA 5-1950 
sq OF -llenville .502.. 














CHILDREN’S DANCE & DRAMA 


Chorus * 


Preparatory Dept. 


18 W. 74th St. wr. Central Pk. W. 
Phone TR 3-2761 

















7, Special Purchase 








IT rtistic 
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169 E: 33 St, "WYE MU 95-5199 
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Est. 1919 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 





 §$tainless Steel - 
Modern Tableware 


4 pe. Service 
for Six 
$12.95 ppd. 


2 pe. Service 
for Eight 
: $16.95 ppd. 


erving consists 
f: dinner fork, 
soup spoon, 
dinner knife 
nd tea spoon. 


There is no arguing the advantages of stainless 
steel; durability, long-wear, easy cleaning. There is 
also little doubt that Sweden and Denmark produce 
the handsomest, simple-lined designs. The only draw- 
back is that the Scandinavian models are priced well 


beyond the average budget. 


We are delighted to offer tableware that retains all 
the advantages of the Scandinavian models and is still 
priced to suit average incomes. Our designs, crafted in 
Japan, frankly copy the Scandinavian contours. They 
are sturdily constructed; all utensils are one-piece 
Steel, solid handles, heavy weight. They require no 
polishing; simply soak in suds, rinse and dry. 


STEAK KNIVES 


E mae vv 


One-piece construction 
Solid handles 


Serrated edges 


Open Stock Prices 
(including postage) 
Steak Knives 
Dinner Knives 
Dinner Forks 
Salad Forks 
Soup Spoons 
Tea Spoons 
Serving Spoons 


Set of 6 knives 


$5.65 ppd. 


Set of 8 knives 


$7.50 ppd. 





If after 


satisfied 
or const 
we have 
case, 
within 


FULLY 





MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


tableware, you are dis- 


return 


your MONEY 


ordering the 
with the design 
ruction or feel 
overstated our 
the set 
days and 
WILL BE 
REFUNDED. 


ten 











The 1954 "Super™ 
Smith Corona 
Portable Typewriter 





AST models of the Smith Cor- 

ona typewriter have heen 
highly recommended by Con- 
sumers Union. The new 1954 
“Super” model combines all the 
features of previous designs plus 
some exciting extras: a key-set 
tabulator that does the tabulat- 
ing from the keyboard; page 
gauge which signals when you 
have reached the bottom of the 
age; one-stroke ribbon reversal; 
full size glareproof keyboard; re- 
movable silent plates for noise- 
less typing; paper suppcrt; skid 
proof feet and an attractive 
tweed-finish luggage style carry- 
ing case. é 

Desigu-wise the Smith Corona 
won a special award from the 
Museum of Modern Art, 


Shipped Express 
List Price 


$116.78 


incl. tax 


Guard, Price 
$89.50 


incl. tax 











Paper-Mate 
Custom Desk Set 


Writes 70,000 words without refill- 
ing. Holder contains two extra 
refills—about a year’s supply. The 
new leak-proof, non-fade refill has 
radically improved the pen’s per- 
formance. Suitable for signing 
checks and other documents. De- 
signed in black and brass and is 
mounted on handsome black base 

ppd. $3.95 





" FREE GIFT SERVICE» 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 

ship, enclose a gift card and send 

any item anywhere in the U.S. at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE, 

—_ 3 
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Quantity 


Size, Color, Description 


a auawy, 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Amount 




















POSTAGE 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


17 Murray St., N. ¥.7 


All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 


TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 


Fall payment must accompany 
ali orders. Make checks, money 
orderg payable te GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 


SSS SSSR RTRs ewe 
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SPECTATOR. 4 


The mountain talks back 


For the most part American intellectuals are little men who 
aren’t there, especially when the McCarthys are around. Most of 
them have taken to the hills where, for years, they have been 
contemplating their novels and their easels. 

And so it will go. Of course, polite people avoid noisy car- 
nivals as a rule. The catch here is that the plan calls for compulsory 
attendance. And it will be compulsory unless people stop running 
to the hills. In any case, it won’t help: there dre only. ant hills 
left by now. —THE SPECTATOR, ‘Aug. 16, 1954 


ERWIN, TENN. 

H WRITE YOU NOT IN PEEVE but in the hope of giving you a 

little light on the Hill business. For I am a hill man who fled 

the "stinking maggot-heaps” (to quote Scott Nearing) of Phila- 

delphia, New York and Chicago some 15 years ago. And worse, 
I’m working on a novel and my wife uses an artist’s easel! 

I changed from a city man to a hill man because the city 
threw me out. At one of the great (?) universities, I was given 
my choice between ceasing my writings on monopoly or getting 
out. A bribe was offered if I’d choose “safely” (raise in salary 
and life tenure). I chese to be a free man and gave up job, prop- 
erty and family and became a tramp. 

I met up with an artist girl in New York. We married and 
hung on in New York and Chicago for some years by the skin 
of our teeth; she developed a chronic sore throat from the city’s 
foul air and, chucking it all up, we came to the Tennessee hills. 
I came first to explore and walked 300 miles with a young moun- 
taineer till a cheap and suitable place was found. When I brought 
the wife down, we had between us the grand total of 50 cents. 
She is now 50 and I’m nearing 70; our health is good and we 
have learned how to live simply without the city. 


Now IF YOU THINK the hills are a SAFE place to retreat to, 
let me tell you that the Secret Police of Wall St. and Wash- 
ington annoy one far more 

down here than if we lived in 

the city. If one wants to HIDE, 

the city is by all means the 

place, not the hills. 


But somebody has to live at 
the grassroots, don’t they? And 
if no intellectuals, how do you 
think the strong and stalwart 
mountain folk would ever learn 
that the Alice in Wonderland 
stuff carried by the city’s radio 
and press, comics and movies, 
is one grand and never-ending 
lie? To assist in lifting the chil- 
dren of illiterate parents or 
grandparents toward intellect- 
ual light, is to me a very worth- 
while and useful and inspiring 
thing. To be able to give out 
GUARDIANS .and pictures of 
the real New China, and so on, to these fine Americans who thirst 
for knowledge and truth and social light; and to be able to trans- 
late their opinions and needs in writings for the GUARDIAN, etc., 
is also a privilege and a joy. 

I told Howard Fast, just before he left for prison, what fine, 
stalwart, brave Americans my neighbors of the hills were. The 
first thing when he got out of prison in Virginia, he wrote me 
“How. right you are!” He had associated with many mountaineers 
in prison .. . largely there for making whisky which, by their 
lights, John Rockefeller’s Whisky Trust has no right to hog all 
the trade in.... 


- YOU KNOW your Russian history, recall that Lenin spent a 

long time in the hills. Writing away in his little hogan made 
of a few hides and willows and mud. Would you have had him 
remain in the slums of St. Petersburg, or in the Czar's city prison 
—when he had writing work to do and the will and the need 
and the inspiration to live? And there is our great intellect and 
teacher, Scott Nearing, who has long lived in the Vermont hills 
and has of late transferred to the wilds of Maine. Would his 
contribution have been half as good if he had rotted away in your 
foul city slums? In South Chicago or East Philadelphia or tne 
“Village?” 

Ten miles from where I live in these-thar golden hills, is 
where that little band of Revolutionary War patriots assembled 
at Roan Mountain and marched down to Charlotte, N.C., and 
won the battle of King’s Mountain there, and ended George III’s 
rule over the U.S.A. Mountain Men all. Say you that the hills 
dwindled THEM down to cowards and weaklings? 

Remember the coal miners of the hills in Spain. How they 
were the first to follow La Passionaria and start the drive against 
the tyranny that our Wall St. government has since seen fit to 
underwrite and put back on the backs of the Spanish working 
class. Sturdy old Dan Boone also was a man of my very same 
hills. And would you call HIM any puny anti-hill man? 

Here in these hills I am far more in touch with worl events 
than most college alumni or average city-dwellers in the “intel- 
lectual” class. I get mail in my woodland mail-box from all over, 
and send out my thoughts and reactions in the same way. In 
fact, up on top a mountain is one of the best places in the world 
to get a wide view of things and people. 

Ernest Seeman 
2 me? ‘°@A Guardian Associate—and proud of it) 





